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Crisis or'-fen^ in the 1980s 

RobbinsTost or Robbins regained? 


The 1980s are unknown territory for in the way of their reality. The rest use. Although a new corps of ultra- 
higher education - and unknown of us have to be a little more hopeful experts will be required, the majority 
territory is too easily peopled by the and even a little more courageous. A of the technological intelligentsia will 


imagination with fearful prospects, good starting point, of course, is the find its detailed expertise under- 
Robbins looked forward only 20 Robbins report itself. There is a mined by the rapid turnover of 
years and those 20 years are now up. strong case for saying that Robbins' theoretical knowledge and its ap- 
No map equally magisterial (and reli- prescription for a more liberal sys- plications. It can be argued that this 
able) is available to guide universi- tem of higher education - more will only make explicit what has al- 


lies colleges, and polytechnics general first degrees, greater diver- ways been implicit. After all, a 
through the next 20 years, As a sity of postgraduate study, more majority of science and technology 
result, higher education has lost a emphasis on the higher education of graduates work on the periphery of 
horizon many times more important adults, and so on - still holds good their disciplines, in sales, manage- 
to its well-being and healtny de- and that Robbins' description of the ment, and so on, rather than at their 
vclopmcnt than tnc planning horizon aims and principles of higher educa- cores in R and D. Nevertheless, the 
which the universities lost when the tion (paragraphs 13-40) has still not accelerating pace of knowledge will 

? iuinqucnnial system of university lost its power and its freshness. deeply influence not only the content 
unding collapsed in the mid-1970s. The experience of the poly- of higher education (towards more 
Perhaps it could be culled the hori- technics, their practical expansion general or more abstract courses?) 
zon of aspiration. Anyway, it is for of the scope of higher education but also its structure (more cpn- 
the moment lost. Instead higher and their uprating of academic stan- tinuing education?), 
education ngainst its will conccn- dards across a wide range of new This tendency towards more liber- 
trates myopicully on the next two or subjects and para-professions, has al forms will be supported by a third 
three years of senseless austerity also demonstrated .the potential for factor. It is becoming increasingly 
which has been imposed by the pre- liberal reform, although ns a strictly clear in the advanced societies of the 
sent extremist Government and is controlled experiment mainly within world (and especially in those with 
overwhelmed by the immediate pros- the vocational tradition of British 


liberal reform, although ns a strictly 
controlled experiment mainly within 


pect of the cuts. But beyond that higher education. What we have not 
Grief period - nothing. All perspec- seen, or seen very little of, is a 
tive in which the deeper develop- similarly liberal movement within the 
ment of higher education can be con- more academic university tradition, 
tinued lias been lost. That is what we should look forward 

Alt this is undented and probably to and encourage during the 1980s 
undeniable. But the appropriate in- and 1990s. There are five reasons 
terpretalion to place on these events, why moderate optimism is not en- 
and the context in which higher tirely out of place, despite contradic- 


whieft flows from Ibis interpretation, face layer of higher education, 
are open to questiun. Many, perhaps The first is thai there may l>e a impact on employment) will provoke 
a Ibat jth^.iJmpctpa : .iefl£tiou.agaip^t the.aqademicisiti of stubborn resistance and because ihe 

mbVl^d%Uy. HODnijis arid hcCelorated v the modern post-War university and a spreading tide of participatory demo- 
by Crosland is- how. exhausted, that return to the humanism of the ira- cracv (In particular industrial democ- 
Brit ain's enthusiasm and willingness ditional university (or, to adopt the racy) will increase the strain on the 
to pay for great liberal reforms is scheme of Robbins, a restoration of executors of policy. But both may 
also exhausted, and that the only the balance between the committee’s shift the whole balance of profession- 
sensible course is to accept these third aim, the advancement of know- al and technological higher education 
iron realities and plan for a narrower ledge, and its second, the promotion away from the authority of the ex- 
and austerer future. "Snibborism” of the general powers of the mind, pert towards the sponsorship of col- 
(Robbins in reverse) sums up this and possibly its fourth, the transmis- laborative human skills, 
baleful approach. ston of a common culture and com- The fourth reason is that the reln- 

There is another possible mon standards of citizenship). If this tionship between higher education 
approach, although in such lowering does happen, the prospects for the and society is also likely to be modi- 
times it is Inevitably one that has Robbins' prescription for broader fied - and in a similar direction to 


deeply influence not only the content 
of higher education (towards more 
general or more abstract courses?) 
but also its structure (more con- 
tinuing education?). 

This tendency towards more liber- 
al forms will be supported by a third 
factor. It is becoming increasingly 
clear in the advanced societies of the 
world (and especially in those with 
stubbornly rooted democratic cul- 
tures like Britain) that the main 
blockages occur in the human “soft- 
ware", not the technological “hard- 
ware". The key issue for the next 
century, therefore, will be not the 
advance of science, or the improve- 
ment of engineering technology, but 
the improvement of human technolo- 
gy. This will not be easy because the 
revolutionary character of some new 
technologies (and in particular their 
impact on employment) will provoke 
stubborn resistance and because the 


executors of policy. But both 'may 
shift the whole balance of profession- 
al and technological higher education 
away from the authority of the ex- 
pert towards the sponsorship of col- 
laborative human skills. 

The fourth reason is that the rela- 
tionship between higher education 


times it is inevitably one that has Robbins’ prescription for broader 
fewer supporters. It can be argued first degree courses actually being 
that far from, being over, Robbins is fulfilled would be much Improved, 
just about to begin. For although the Of course, It can be argued that 


and society is also likely to be modi- 
fied - and in a similar direction to 


Quantitative message of Robbins - the momentum of academicism Is un- value of a 'higher education 
that there should be a three-fold stoppable, that the organization of perceived quite differently a< 
expansion of the number of students knowledge round other principles cial or economic advantage 
m higher education - was received than the association of theoretical declines (either because ol 
i 07 n« 0 - ■ i nn8 L hC C 960s Preoccupations has become impos- economic growth generntin 


that taken by the much tighter rela- 
tionship between higher education, 
technology, and the economy. The 
value of a higher education may be 
perceived quite differently os the so- 
cial or economic advantage it brings 
declines (either because of slower 
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J? I ? bft :tonng and ftfracturing of knowledge. More will be older than today’s aver- 

A. .g. and their motive. m.y “Lretore 


a* Ssm&sESS 

state" or shrinking system accompli- academic tradition »md/or repreSivT fofiSs ^ on^tL h MDir«tin^f ^ 
hied by growing disengagement from, “relevance” may also have crowino Er aspirations of stu- 

tho more generous ambitions charac* doubts now that socletv is no IriH u y ' , orc - c ? me 

terlstic pf the recent past and byanrepreien^ class with whatever 
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In such confusion 
hope to recreate..! 
aspiration? Believers 
may feel than Such 
hardly worth while; it 


sea .change. ; .. • . 

H^re are five sound reasons for 
bejievmg that “soibborism" is unlike- 
hr jo, became the guidjng principle 
m. mgher .. education (except 


1 1 suen an . aueinpi p ;.uon iecnnoiogy revolution wiU' radi- f nr ' ■ ■ 1 ^ e ul ^ n s P; inw P‘ e 


the level of the allocation of scute, 
resources) and for believing that k 
from being exhausted, the Gbcd 
momentum of Robbins is aituift 
likely to increase. It will take mi 
much more than a little tinker 
with public expenditure plans to 
irate such n powerful movement fn 
social and cultural progress. 

. There are two further conddw 
lions which support this interna 
ation. The first is the widespread fe 
ing of regret that the modems 
versity has by and large followed i 
path of ethical neutrality, even sib 
ality, and that this amorality hi 
been justified by its idea lop i 
knowledge which is so different ah 
balance from that adopted by ft 
traditional university. The tot, I 
suppose it could be said, has scar- 
times become the pharisee enerajrf 
the good and the beautiful, b i 
almost embarrassing to recall bat 
phrases in Robbins about nksfo 
ministering “intimately to ddsua 
ends” and about the ‘'good sodetr’. 
let alone Matthew Arnold's otax 
about man’s need to relate act- 
ledge to his sense of conduct mi b 
sense of beauty. 

Yet at a time when the uniwsn 
often seems to have become i p» 
oner of amoral technocratic or ac- 
tive values, the ethical - atu 


tunl - adequacy of such wto? 
being called into questr* 1 . 
course. It is possible 1Q..W* 
the evidence, from 
“green” revolt and ycaA 
the West to the revival oi wf*® 
fundamentalism (or other ©of 
ences from “modem” m ^ 
velopment) in the third W® 
to regard universities as Was® . 
beleaguered rationahty- 
rnere^f underlines the 
limitations of a rationality wjw £ : 
vlded such nn incomplete : 
of the world, and would ^ 
contrary to the submerged ; 
powerful cultural values of 
tionnl university. 

The second consideration ahg 
from the construction of & 
life, higher «Jucatipns 
longue (lurdes but also its ^ 
volutionnry. I argued w tn ^ 
these articles that the trans ^ 
traditional to modern mo ' j^. 

university owed as "^."Laktii 
nnl momentum, even 
disciplinary change, as to 
to satisfy new hoh 1 or 
pressures from outside. 1 
ern university has becom . 
ing, and pOHlUy jhsln tega®^ 

shtuhon, it i s . n ? r SiodcF 
mainly because it has 

many jobs for people 0 

also because of the « ^/ S, J Sf 
the cohesive cultufftld^jj 
knowledge (t has jnbented tp.. 
traditional university. : 

Yet today 

tripetal forces ^n mtell^t 11 ^ ^ 
well as centnfogal o^jjHj & 
than one discipline the « 
are not to be found 
out at tbq periphery & f 

. land with &5rer:-< «g 
end, perhaps such fc “Sef 
will glue disciplines tog 

reintegrate the. - u HfY°3eStft^5 
greater foite than tafi 
pulsion of fracturing 
force them apart,. AJJ* V* 
pen, then in an jjLfcoSi® 1 ' 
as a moral and social 
prospect for~a liberal^. ^ 

appear far, brighter tban_ 

. ing gloom of cuts and c t .y 

ly suggests. . fa 

... peter'” 


# This concludes this fed 
Laurie Taylor’s column 
Week. ' , _ . • 
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Application backwash floods polys 


by John O'Leary, Paul Flather 
and Patricia Santinelli 

Polytechnics and colleges are reaping 
the benefits of a serious cutback in 
university recruitment, which was con- 
finned this week. Students are flocking 
to public sector courses rather than 
lake a chance in a drastically reduced 
dearing operation by universities. 

The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions reported no vacancies at 
all in some subjects, with several 
popular areas offering less than half the 
□umber of places which were available 
last year. Only well qualified appli- 
cants were advised to apply for most 
subjects. 

As a result, degree courses in many 
polytechnics and colleges are filling up 
at an unprecedented rate, boosted still 
further by the exceptionally large num- 
ber of 18-year-olds. Many have closed 
already, as an unusually high propor- 
tion of offers were acceptedby intend- 
ing students. 

PCL schools 
Jo get more 
independence 

JoblSf ,10tle ® arr y and David 

2 re t0 be Siven 
movB r »« '"dependence in a 
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thfS.P^ent Fay Bryden said 
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workable, ua ' 0S Certa in to be un- 
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fidineanrtS?! 8 if? terr P 8 of overall 
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- encourged to ' 
in short courses 


A statement by UCCA said that 
70,000 candidates had now been 
offered university places and more 
would be receiving offers in the near 
future. But the organization does not 
expect to match the 20.000 students 
placed last year through clearing. 

The deadline for universities to 
notify UCCA of remaining vacancies 
passed last Friday with no vacancies 
posted in the popular areas, veterinary 
science and forestry, and only a few in 
medicine, dentistry and the medical 
sciences. The same applied to agri- 
cultural science and electrical and 
aeronautical engineering as well as 
computing science. 

There was a “considerable” reduc- 
tion in vacancies in technological sub- 
jects and a drop of more than half in 
other sciences. Arts and social science 
places were scarce and only good 
grades were likely to secure places for 
social studies or business subjects. 

Mr Brian Heap, author of an annual 
handbook on degree courses and 


careers master at a school in Preston, 
said that in recent weeks polytechnics 
and colleges had enjoyed a field day 
with regard to applications. 

“There are candidates with good A 
levels literally scrabbling for places. 
The pressure is really on. Polytechnics 
are closing recruitment on some 
courses weeks before they usually do.” 

In some courses he said he had heard 
of candidates with three good A levels 
being unable to secure a polytechnic 
place. He singled out estate manage- 
ment, law and business studies as 
courses which were particularly over- 
subscribed. 

“One candidate with two A levels for 
example is having to settle for a 
diploma place to do business studies. 
There is no doubt that from next year 
candidates will have to get applications 
into polytechnics early. No one can 
now afford to treat them as second 
best.” 

Both the City of London and Shef- 
field polytechnics report higher-than- 


usual applications. A spokesman for 
City said the ceiline in law. accountan- 
cy, psychology, politics, and business 
studies had been reached already. 
Usually recruitment goes well into 
September. 

Sheffield reports that applications 
were up by 13 percent on last year even 
before the university cuts in student 
numbers were known. The number or 
offers accepted hnd increased by nn 
unprecedented 30 percent on Last year. 

Dr George Tolley, principal ofSIicf- 
field, said the polytechnic had sighifi- 
cnntly more applications, and many 
with better A level grades. English, for 
example, had been swampedi 

Dr Tolley, who is also a member of 
the new Sheffield Group which aims to 
promote public sector higher edu- 
cation, said any apparent boom was 
due both to the bulge in 18-year-oldsas 
well as the cutback in universities. 
“Both these factors reinforce the! 
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Booking opens at South Bank Poly 


Students at South Bank Polytechnic 
can now use n computer to locate 
library books Instead of leafing 
through the traditional card index, 

! The fully automated circulation 
and cataloguing system is the first to 
be Installed in the UK. Bull Universi- 
ty was the first British academic lib- 


rary to house part or (he system, and 
other users include Yale, Princeton 
and New York Universities. 

South Bank library users will be 
able to interrogate the screens located 
at the library entrance by feeding in 
author, title or class number of the 
book they want. 


The screen will tell them whether 
the book is on the shelves or on loan 
and they can then' request It, using 
their barcode ticket. The terminal 
can be used to. see how many items 
students already have on loan and ; 
booklists on selected topics can be I 
produced at short notice. 


Principal calls for an 
end to UGC control 


by John O’Leary and David Job- 
bins 


b- 1 " 0,v «I «n short courses , 
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The principal of one of the universities 
hardest hit by next year’s budget cuts 
called this week for an end' to central 
control by the University Grants Com- 
mittee.. 

Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal of 
Stirling University, proposed a new 
system which would fund institutions 
through full-cosi tuition fees, leaving 
each free to recruit as many students as 
it needed financially. No additional 
public spending would be required, .he 
claimed. 

. ' He chose the opening of 10 new self 
catering units .for 50 extra students as 
an opportunity to voice his plan and as 
a justification for it. The accommoda- 


seeking, places at Stirling, he saw., xei 
the -UGC, not students, exercized 
major Uifluende over the size of qach 


university. 

“An alternative system Is possible in 
which qualified applicants are put in 
. possession of full-cost fees and mainte- 
nance grant, either by way of grant 
from government department or local 
authority or - a combination . of such 
grant plus parental contribution! but 
with a higher total cash value than the 
present student grant,” said Sir Ken- 

He admitted that the scheme would 
require elaboration, especially to pro- 
. tecl the Robbins Principle of a place for 
each qualified applicant. 

• The • Association of University 
Teachers is advising Its members to 
press universities to ignore the UOC’s 
advice ori student numbers and recruit 
up to previously intended levels. ‘ 

In a letter to', the AUT, education 
minister Dr Rhodes Boyson says that 
the UGC's student numbers are 
“targets not ceilings, and are intended 
as a guide for the universities in the 
light of the ■ tecentgrant al location. ” 


Proflta^ 
cotirse ' 

from Olga Wojtas 

America is indeed the land of oppor- 
tunity. One opportunity conspicuous 
by its absence from British evening 
classes is a course on hooking the 
millionaire of your choice: 

Network for - Learning, a New 
York school for adults whose enrol- 
ments, have understandably rocketted 
in its two-year history from 400 to 
60,000 this month offers a two and a 
■half hour class on “How to Marry 
Money.” 

Considering the potential returns, 
the class is a bargain at S21. 

You will learn “how to combine 
love and Money, how to identify, 
attract, ' charm and ultimately mate 
wealth. The watering holes, family 
trees, secret indulgences and mating 
habits of the rich will be discussed. 

TaJdhg the class is Mrs Joanna 
Sleichen, described as having “exten- 
sive personal acquaintance in up- 
wardly mobile marriages” who is the 
widow of the. internationally known 
photographer, Edward Stephen. 


j by David Jobbins 

I A radical survival plan for Salford 
University has been put forward by 
! students and campus trade unions. 

: It supporters acknowledge that it 

will mean harsh choices and deman- 
1 ding tasks but believe it offers the only 
> alternative to running n substantially 
increased risk that Salford, hardest hit 
of British universities with a 44 per cent 
cut. may eventually be forced to close. 

Funding from non UGC sources 
forms the main plank of the proposal, 
which is intended to be the subject of 
Intensive' discussion within the uni- 
versity over the coming months. 

Industry, trade unions, local coun- 
cils, government departments, and 
third world countries are all suggested 
as possible sources of replacement 
revenue - which may provoke hostility 
among extreme left wing students 
opposed to privatization. 

The student union’s broad support 
aims to maintain “as far as possible” 
buildings and jobs. 

“In essence the university will have 
to sell its teaching skills, its research 
capacity, its facilities and its talent for 
academic innovation to any organiza- 
tion prepared to pay for them,” the 
. strategy doepraent says. 

: -‘‘Tts grant funded teaching and re- 
search activities are being reduced to 
60 per cent of ihe current level. This 
means crudely that at least 40 per cent 
of every employee’s time ana 40 per 
cent of the university's buildings and 
other facilities must be devoted to 
creating and selling technical and edu- 
cational services. ’ . 

At a meeting to launch the alterna- 
tive Mr Frank Atiaun, Labour MP for 
Salford East, said the university hqd to 
earn its living In .the market place. 

A dramatic expansion of privately 
funded research is envisaged, with the 
university aiming for integration of its 
activities with ihe research and de- 
velopment departments of its major 
clients. Employees of outside firms 
should have access .to the university’s 
facilities and technical staff leading to 
greater use of resources all year round. 

“This institution, must be looked 
upon, as a 12 months a year organiza- 
tion and not, as Is normal in the 
academic world, eight or nine months a 
year • 

' A major rally in protest at the cuts is 
plaiined for Salford next month. ' 
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2 TIIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

Robin McKie reports on the annua] meeting of the British Association in York Problems of 

Elitism blamed for loss of science talent i 7_ stability *4 


chaos 


A restrictive, hierarchical and elitist historic connections with the British ried out by Dr Blume had revealed educated and particularly lacking in 1^1121U2S 
academic system has been one of the social elite, with inherited wealth, that those "researchers who did have advanced scientific and technological . . f 

maior causes of the failure to exploit aristocracy, with the civil service and good links with industry were mostly training. On the other hand manage- v' J L ,' 1 or . n n,ore sympathetic r. :' 

technological and innovative talent, the liberal professions - combined no! very productive scientifically and ment practices both reflect this and ’ ** rV’T. i * • ' 'Y 01 "* 4 of the socia] aaj 

In a speech on science, technology w ' , * ! British class consciousness, " Dr did not have a very high reputation are reinforced by the hierarchic na- s ? le niist, on the pan j 

and social policy. Dr S. S. Blume, of Blum ^ c ? ,d delegates ut rhe British among [heir peers." ture of a British socictv mu! the p ” y ■ ^ c,en,ls |' s - w as made w 

i rvnri.m Cr'Knni rtf Prrtnrtmirs Association's sociology section. “In other words the most academi- culture which sustains it.' 1 . , ? s inaugural meeting of the [U. i,' 

- - ,, - J - *• • - , ish Association for the 
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the London School of Economics, 
accused higher education of merely 
reflecting the restrictive class struc- 
ture ana of failing to relate new 
universities and polytechnics (u the 
needs of local industries. 


week’s inaugural meeting"^ '£ 1 

fr Advanced 
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These two universities provided cally successful graduates, and those Similarly Whitehall h:ul been high- , Y , ^ M,LUUl ° 1 ’ ,0 [" llj e Advanceosi F 
particularly attractive environments trained in research, do not look to ly resistant to moves tu bring in n ■' . at , *5? University b? fi | 

For scientists. For instance in I960, a industry with any enthusiasm in de- scientific expertize to the civil service fill 1 ‘.'ppu™, Cavendish ftofew* r 

total of 39 per cent of Royal Society riding "upon their enreers,” he said, responsible for the decision-making ° r * ,y s,cs 1,1 Cambridge Univenfo f 

llows came from Oxford and Cam- “This can be understood in terms of that controls the country. "Basically .. . Problems that social 
idge. “All this reinforces the influ- the embodiment within the university the problem is class, deeply rooted P° lllca dentists try to tackle, Khu h 

- • r 1 ~ renrosenierl hv nhuctoai .L.T k' 


uversmes ana poiyiccnnics tu ine , „ . , . 

eds of local industries. fellows came from Oxford and Cam- “This can be understood in terms of 

Instead these institutions had been bnd * e ’.“ / i B t,I S re,I ? forc ^ the influ- the embodiment within the university 
^efed on tridl ona? ta t nCC . ( ? the _, old un.versities on the system of a set of values quite dt- 

Slar Oxford and ctmbridoe ^ ngl,sh acade L m,c based on vorced from those of industry. 

^^ universities 4re nSed for cla f ’ upon the cu,t of “This set of values reflects the 

hiaher daS mbles and P"? -“l? 011 , a r 1 es,dual ant, ‘ class nature of a British society. The 

r t h tories of shunning industrialism, ’ he added. . universities are a cultural mirror. 

LJS J5 J5™? As « result, university scientists albeit a focusing one." 


modelled on traditional centres, in 
particular Oxford and Cambridge, 
whose universities were noted for 
their higher social class mixes and 
for their histories of shunning 
nineteenth century industrial expan- 
sions and innovations, while remain- 
ing true to their aristocratic and cleri- 
cal traditions. 

“Much of the prestige of Oxford 
and Cambridge derives from their 


"This can be understood in terms of that controls the country. "Basically i*:«***^ ,, « um sanai 

the embodiment within the university the problem is class, deeply rooted P° m,cal scientists try to tackle, wbu 

... r- . - ^ . . system of a set of values quite di- in British social consciousness. The represented b y physical modek 

?mhridw English academic system - based on vorced from those of industry. values are not those of so-culled ^ cm * H belong to that class of nS 

noted Inr d *?’ upon the cu,t of lhe amatcur ' “This set of values reflects the post-industrial society, if anything em th , c nhysnwi finds more dfa 

mixes and ?"? - u P° n L a * 1 es,dual ant, ‘ class nature of a British society. The they are pre-industrial." !° r ? dacc to , °f d er - problems rf 

shun nine ,nd “ stnal,sn1 ' he addedl . . universities are a cultural mirror. Overcoming these limitations rep- "tstabihly and chaos,” he said, 

ial 52: As n resu,t ’ „ u,,,wrs, *y s f ,entl ? ts albeit a focusing one." resents a major challenge to social f Soc,c * L COu,d be pictured as , 

le remain- were exceptionafly committed to the The problems for industry were policy-making and those who prac- J™ °, f F ha0,, c flow in which fe 

■and den- P UrSU ,“ « basic saence - of prob- not restricted to the academic sys- tise it, firstly to pull down the bar- de * a,led behaviour of the similes 

lerns largely of disciplinary interest - i em . Much of UK management was riers of class division and secondly to “ nlt was “"Predictable and that* 

, „ , , and iy are ] ,tlle interested in the in- not suited to the requirements of fully relate our culture with the ,V?. CSS S. ou . ld s P read to upset it 

of Oxford dustnal relevance of their work. A industrial innovation, Dr Blume values, the unspoken assumptions s,ab ility of the larger units which i 

r * was the aini of Hnwi-nmoni* — 


were exce; 


optionally committed to the The problems for industry were policy-making and those who prac- 

f basic science - of prob- not restricted to the academic sys- tise it, firstly to pull down the bnr- 


le rives from their study of chemistry researchers car- added. “On the one hand it is under- which both unify" and divide u's. 


Bright brains 
‘need to be 
encouraged’ 

While precious raw materials re- 
quired to sustain our modern tech- 
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While precious raw materials re- A joint attack on the fragmented 
quired to sustain our modern tech- approach to organizing further and 
noiogical society face the prospect of vocational education was made at 
dangerous depletion, there is one the meeting of the education section, 
consianriv renewable resource .avail- Mr Frank Barr, the pro-rector of 

friil woSSSni?- E“k 7 S lndUS ' : Hudde «field Polytechnic told dele- 
tnal requirements its biainpower. gates on Tuesday that the country 

. B - v us J n S Ihis to carefully consider could "no longer afford to have the 
i ne needs, structure and design of a vocational education of young people 
product then manufacturers can end fragmented by different agencies and 
the waste of scarce resources, reduce codes of regulations, archane systems 
e,i!i ma ri Q I! d ini e, rove q uj, lrey. of government and financing, and 

io P i rj i 8 ® 8 ! VlCC ' inconi P lelc policies and incoherent 
chancellor of Brunei University, in a plans". 

speech to the engineering section dc- He was backed yesterday bv Mr 
y. o n . m engineering and Peter Chambers, the vice-principal 

and director of academic -planning, at 1 
« Time aptnt on how to Bradford College, who taalrittdnea • 

produce an artefact with less work that the 1 further education system 
*5“® ,. 0, L mate nal is never was mature enough to meet present 
wasted , said Dr- Bragg. The prob- challenges. 

ft , ed V cati ° n "If » a short step from maturity to 

did not properly instill such abilities. | senility aqd if the opportunities for 


"Our 'edikatfem system is already | firm 


ty and if the opportunities' for 
direction with : adequate coor- 
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and d critl« 0 Th« 5 a flo analys J s ^ na ^ on and funding and imaginative 

and critics. These were the people and comprehensive staff develon- 

]!f jjf? d f d whe " ruled and admin- ments are not provided in a genuine 
E Jw Z T$ iTC ' Dr Brag8 *>’ immunity-responsive ^ SSS 
It ^dld not fully encourage the de- further eduqahon may no longer be 
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The spiritual side of science 


ine spiritual siae ot science 

the bi K tcst inte,,ec£ . s Mr Chambers added that there X.? E? “*! manuscript Hiumination showing the heavenly 
nSl C rtf 0 r., be r£ i:eparet ^ t0 , creatc nrtJ - was .also a danger of administrative In their orbits by angels was amons the items In nn 

juXbui^hem' “ oppo “ d t0 raerel !' Ii< ! ill “ s Stopping the development of “[ rain ™ books In science, presented by the British 

“H a h S reflection on our pte- 1 EESff SSS» Library u, the me eting of th, assoelstion. y Br '" sh 

SL “ ‘!!?V in «he recent. ZZlZlhZ SSlon ° d ' 

S. imjsf M J? bs that are hi «lden from history 


was the aini of Governments to » 
trol. Applying controls, which new 
sarily have delayed responses, cobU 
almost be worse than having now 
trols at all. 

Sir Brian argued that philosopher) 
of science had done innocent, !u : 
considerable, harm By seketq ' 
physics as a typical science and so » 
cou raging physicists to see them- 
selves os engaged on the mosi (t» 
damental ana therefore the most im- 
portant branch of research. 

Most other scientists had enxiji 
enthusiasm for their own methods id 
take no notice. “I think someihijjd 
this false belief has rubbed off on ibf 
social scientists, many of whom at 
rather too apt to examine tbs 
methodologies with an asms 
glance over the shoulder a to 
physicists, instead of getting oniti 
the job," said Sir Bnan. 

There was no excuse for sto 
work or false reasoning. “We sbw 
do well to remember the immewj 
Acuities confronting anyone trjfr ( 
make sense of man as-a social ok \ 
and encourage him to ( 

way without explicit help, and | 
toinly without malicious nte®. j 
from the relatively simpk 
scientist.” 

Physical scientists should nut u- 
pect their social and political 
terparts to adopt their meth^Bpo 
but sliould hope they will N 
own new and rewarding tecnnitp 

“Nor should wc expect them » 
make dramatic advances where « 
have failed but should sympathy w® 
them for having chosen a new \ * 
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study so appallingly difficul t y et » 
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important that any success, wwg K r . 
limited, deserves eiUjiosM® | 
praise," Sir Brian concluded. S . 
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?J a il s l l ?,_* h jF h . re « ,rd a »se in the wor k has been eroded. 


were created", Dr Bragg said. 

What was required was a major 
political, and economic change in 
parallel with the management and 
educational effort directed to the en- 
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fact time” said Dr Hakin. _ • 

;on- For instance, domestic vrore. 
her- nniri and iinnaid WBS indUOCd U** 


coordinated and graduated institu- miQ^ n/ting'^^ picture"* n r nnea fo typlcatly temale jobs. Further- oaid and unnaid was Included v * | 
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In hie M.A D ment, told the sorioloev section. Stf? 8™^ °f .white began to distinguish betwert^PJ 1 


In his speech Mr Barr said the 


couragemenl of quality and good en- future for further educatiM w^? IfW , ” urR raics . lor J m J= nineieentn cen- muc h undi 
gmeenng. At present economics | ly to be healthv but onlv if r^rtafn tury . wer 5 0m,tte d from calculations, hieher erad 
seemed to dictate that .we waste Jconditions rould be me? ^ s “ tha£ ^1901 figure- of 10 per cent .,!j! . 

materials -and enern. which »«» tn ™ I, ' n ; of married women with jobs com- ,“T here . is 

oanneren narari ■iMAi« a ««...LL. rtf a nrineidt 


ment, told the sociology section. ‘ -«VuT 1UW ^ 1 K lau « 

Work rates for the nineteenth cen- Such unde?® a " d ve - ry an 

hight SSL represented 


began to dlstingujsn wi"*;, ; a . 
_ , —.j and unpaid work and gradua“i 

r represented m the eluded the latter. By 1961 the g. 

“economically active" had I 

therefore little evidence the term “occupied" and -j 

!nt trend OVflr fh.» mn. tlnn was MrnlicitlV CODCenif« 


materials and energy,, which are in sfanceT Hnk”~courses had" 

be. reversed then firms would not Train ins oolicies miiai 
-iSSFEEl!^ c ‘ osel y woriSnaiecJ' with 


,„v iwtiHiora century ■ j. • , a 3luu y suggests centurv the census moYf 

censuses, but detailed investigation that discrimination and l-qual a broad conS with es 
revealed that the work rates far opportunities erislatihr «.rri«Ti a broad concern w iui» 


tablishuii. 


highlighted by , the Finnison commit- Russia — * 

teo as the priorities required to - “Whatever tvstemV dm w of w ,9 t 

n ew industrial Tulare. ; muc h of. their success ful depend Hakin' 

Council Plea HP° n ? e attitudes of the people who- from ,1 

A strqng plea tor the retention of p asf. . prime 3 mi n !sto ra t ecreturie s ' S do,T1 
the Schools Council came 'from Mr .state, Industrial leaded, directors of have" 
John Tom inson. retiring- chairman f educ&tion pud collcge . staff have 


acess -will deoend Sr «ntury myth, said Dr „The “tudv was highlighted by Dr ket economy, which is d» c ** 

Hakin to illustrate the potential pool terest of economists. . j 
of dala available to social scip.mUf« . , b-mA the Hs*,. 


reflected 

of economics in . 

ice and reV eal . $0 

,e framework « 


t f eoucauon am college staff have- labour W iJP tne,' tecnnique including comouter stud- ,,u r wa, r 

who argued that the council was due shown their enthusiasm for further weffih^i?„^- Wwnd ‘ b *^ of * h ® ies - ^d' frequently revealed hat “ ,w c " V taken, 

for a service but not for Uw education ahd it has thrived ron this ' r/. . early census data couldnv P rth!rt?,f which; the census wai i tax e,^ ^ 

scrapyard. ; Nowadays they are mbrelikclyto Sj* 1 !?*■ V “"iV-Wk.ii. Us value as a hlstoncj 

NIr Tomlinson told the conference point to its cost”. - • •- suggests that we the recent^ ° B • VWW * 0f lhe current uses of ceas f„ and 

■' '■ :f j: * — w_ shontd be asking why and h 0 w it wftl ■ / • To compensate, 

tnat *WOmen, *rtr^ :« l .i..j-^ if leach cenfiitc lc o I C._IJ c.rvAVS were ^ 


scrapyard. ; Nowadays they are more likely to 

Mr Tomlinson told the conference point to its cost”. - V - - 
that if the council did not exist -it Change caused uncertainty Mr 
would have to be invented. One Barr warned and uncertainty often 
possible reform was to make can- led to ■ indecision.; “Britain cannot 
vocation n truly national education afford to let its further education 
council on which the providers and system become ‘wet’. It needs r con- 
the consumers could face each other fident leadership determined to im- 
on equal terms. . .... plehient coherent policies.” 1 *’*•; 
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with those in Aumraiw. ~ ^ 
the. United States jgjrf 

contained twice or three , 
many questions. • \ 
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Graduates rush into People in the dark on OU courses 
a ccountaney jobs 

by Paul Flather needed to get into the Open Uni- i ' ,jff ^ u cd by the Open University. 

One in 10 of all university graduates according to the Institute of Chnr ve 1 rs,ty ’ wording io a new survey. . ovcr l,,e message that the “"* ' “ •‘• u ' 

securing permanent employment in tered Accountancy i* U that manv More than 70 P er cent of P eo P lc . y rp°P? n lo ,hos - e Wlth no 

Britain 8 last year entered chartered graduates simply use accountancy as l ov " 18 ~ over double those in 1971 l >fi cal, °ns remains a chnl- 

accounlancy according to the latest business studies training. RouS fie“ ~ have ht!ard of the OU but only one ^ ’S;.." 1 


Britain last year entered chartered graduates simply use accountancy as a ov . er 18 ~ over dou ble those in 1971 Jr™ 1 J aal ‘‘ucaHons remains a chnl- 
accounlancy according to the latest business studies training RouS fie “ ht ! ve heard of the ou but on, y one !? 5 J? 1 * 1 ? 11 Bf «- CU . 1 
Scs- . ures suggest half staf tSTSiSe j; understands the meaning of SoTation aw\re 'S SET 

The remarkable boom in accoun- practising accountants, one in 10 go tith'd T" \ says lts surve y re ‘ savs in ?heTat«t nf rL Am 
- . jump of 11.4 per cent on o™ s , an d the reet enter indusPry se “ r ^ _ .... Tefe/ 


the graduate intake compared with and commerce. 3 rhe survey is the latest in a series 

1978T9 - reflects the increasing rush Mr Eric Hunt, director of educa- r egun len years a ®° to measu re pub* 
among graduates to seek out jobs tion and training at the institute 1 C . awareness of the university fol- 


The survey is the latest in a series magazine T at a Distance. 

:gun ten years ago to measure pub- However the research shows that 
■ awareness of the university fol- two oul °f three people realize that 


that promise secure incomes. said: "There has beei 

The graduate boom has been fairly boom in the numbe 
rapid for the last few years, although entering accountancy 
there was a slight lull between 1978 years. But many see 

.and 1979. At the end of last year quality training for h 

5jl00 graduates entered accountancy The boom is confirmed by leading 
according to the Central Services auditing companies such as Peat, 
Unit (CSU). This year the figure Marwick, and Mitchell as well as the 
could approach 4,000. top training firm, the Financial 

One result has been a collapse in Training Group which claims to train 
the number of places left to founda- 40 per cent of all graduates entering 
tioq course students, once the tradi- the profession, 
tional route into accountancy. In Mr F. E. Worsley, chairman 
1970 about one in five of the intake of the group, said: 


non ana training at the institute r"™ 5 " ,,,c umvcreuy ioi- *' ,v - icdiue mai 

said: "There has been a tremendous l 9 w,n g c o n «rn about lack of npplica- study can be combined with a full- 
boom in the number of graduates tl0 £ S . , m W0 T k,n B c,ass people. time job and only a third think it 
entering accountancy in the past 10 OU research fellow Betty Swift would take up loo much time, 
years. But many see it as a form of 1 : , hat altll ° u 8 h substantially i n general, the longer people have 

quality training for business. more peo ple are aware of the OU s been in full-time educat ion the more 

The boom is confirmed by leading Ik /f ‘ v 7, • = — 

auditing companies such as Peat, MTS I vOthl^TI TPflPhl 

Marwick, and Mitchell as well as the ° lJUUIlall ICaLllI 

top training firm, the Financial r T r U Lothian region's fixed term contraci 

Training Group which claims to train X lid lV'IlC/1 j teachers whose jobs were suspended 

40 per cent of all graduates entering under the region's recent moraior- 

the profession. QPPTPt ium on spending are to be reinstated 

Mr F, E. Worslev. rhairmon wvvi V L for □ neriod of six weeke hut 


likely they are to have an accurate 
and detailed knowledge of courses 
offered by the Open university. 

About three quarters of those who 
have heard of the OU connect it 
with degree courses, but more than a 
third think wrongly that the OU 
offers a diploma in management stu- 
dies. 

Another common crroT is to think 
it offers O and A level and teacher 
training courses, and fewer than one 
in five people are aware of the com- 
munity education short courses. 

The research also shows that twice 
as many women as men believe that 
the cost of attending the OU is too 
expensive for them to consider 

joining. 


Lothian teachers reinstated 


Worsley, 

calrl- M-l 


IS/U BDuui one in uve ui uic miase ui me group, said: " There is a 1 , 

WHS a graduate, now it is more like tremendous demand for places which SOU I TU 3T0 
t»o out of ifiree. „ .. . .. is very understandable in times like 

diuuems from all disciplines these. Big firms are still very in- While Mrs Thatcher almost certainly 
appear to want to become accoun- terested in recruiting accountants. ” does not keep a well - thumbed copy 


too out of ftree. ‘ n * . is very understandable in times like 

oiuuems trom alt disciplines these. Big firms are still very in- 

appear to want to become accoun- terested in recruiting accountants." 
tanh. And The evidence suggests But the bubble could well burst in 
that good clossics and English gradu- the next few years. Auditing com- 
ates make as good accountants as panics are beginning to grumble ab- 
raaths graduates, as long as they are out the cost of taking on a training 
numerate. students, particularly if they simply 

One factor explaining the boom' leave to join industry. 

Destination of graduates In permanent Jobs 


terested in recruiting accountants.” does not keep a well - thumbed copy 
But the bubble could well burst in of Das Kapilal on her bookshelves in 
the next few years. Auditing com- 10 Downing Street, she has oppar- 
panies are beginning to grumble ab- antly been following classic marxist 
out the cost of taking on a training principles for the past two years. 

SiJfS' J5?5SHL if the * sim P , y This is the view of Mr John Harri- 
eave to join industry. son , an economics lecturer at 

l° b * Thames Polytechnic, who in a pHper 

ftitei MW... «... at 8 recent social science conference 

o! Graduates Change suggested that far from being “punk 

monetarism” or “economic vandal- 

% ipto^Mr, Thatcher w as simply being 

1^747 wwio I Mr Harrison, a marxist himself, 

7.413 b!ib 8 - )!z wbo has written on the “great British 

1 ]l74 G284 - 7.1 economic disaster”, argues that Mrs 

+ ?J'5 Thatcher has learnt her marxism bet- 
3,100 2,764 +11 - 4 ter than anybody - and what is more 


Type at Employer 

1979-BO 

1978-79 

% 

Public Service 

7.731 

7,864 

- 1.8 

Education 

1,1747 

1.659 

+ 5.3 

Manufacturing 

7.413 

8,188 

- 3.2 

Building 

1,174 

1.284 

- 7.1 

Public Utilities 

1,311 

1,079 

+21.6 

Chartered Accountancy 
‘Banking, Insurance & 

3,100 

2,784 

+11.4 

Finance 

1.B2S 

1,182 

+37.5 

‘Other Commerce 

3,407 

2,938 

+18.C 

‘Private Practice 

95B - 

1,482 

-34.6 

‘Olher 

1,131 

1,749 

-35.3 


Lothian region's fixed term contract 
teachers whose jobs were suspended 
under the region's recent morator- 
ium on spending are to be reinstated 
for a period of six weeks, but 922 
vacant permanent education posts 
are to be frozen, it wits decided at a 
meeting of the regional council ear- 
lier this week. 

The ruling Labour group suc- 
ceeded in passing u motion which 
lifted the moratorium with only 
£6.7tn worth of additional cuts in tltc 
region's spending. This means that 
Lothian have cut £23. 9m. Still some 
way short of the £3(Jin minimum de- 
manded by the secretary of state. 

The region arc now to meet with 
the Secretary of Stale to see if he 
would accept the balance between 
the two figures being made up by 
£3m due to the region from Living- 
stone Development Corporation; and 
£3m which had been wrongly forenst 
as being needed for the rating deficit 
for the financial year just ended. 

The Labour group decided to rein- 


state the fixed term contract teachers 
for a ppriod of six weeks Initially in 
order to establish the Secretary of 
State’s reaction to their proposals. 

Lothian's education service will 
suffer as a result of latest cuts 
however with 922 vacant posts being 
frozen. Some 433 of these posts 
would have been (caching appoint- 
ments, 9 nursery; 157 primary; 164 
secondary; and 113 further educa- 
tion. 

Lothian region’s decision to rein- 
state their contract teachers now 
makes it highly unlikely that the 
Educational Institute of Scotland will 
pursue any industrial action. It will 
however he monitoring how their 
members arc transferred from school 
to school to see if it conforms with 
their view of reasonable practice. 

The advertized programme of day 
and night classes for adults is almost 
certain to suffer under the new pack- 
age of cuts. A Lothian spokesman 
said that the programme would have 
to be rationalized to moke savings. 


'Estimates. Figures supplied by the Cantral Services UnK. 

Working class students scarce 


The continuing scarcity of students 
EJ ^ring class backgrounds in 
fj™ ed “canon was underlined in 
o. p0rts published this week. 

supplement to the 
Universities Central Council for 


95 B - 1,482 -345 Traditionally only marxists have 

1,131 G749 -35.3 acknowledged that slumps play cru-- 

; — — cial roles in capitalism by allowing 

ha Canlral Services Unit. major periods of recovery, restoring ' 

_l x _ _ profit levels and international com- 

ndents scarce ^ ^ 

_ _ . . . .. Keynesians and other traditional. 

The report also charts the decline economists have argued that such 


in applications and acceptances by 
overseas students, which amounted 
to a 13 per cent reduction during 

>n ine statistical supplement to the 1979-80. "But Mrs Thatcher has broken 

universities Central Council for The spread of applications accord- from this conventional thinking, rec- 
rtomissions annual report, the pro- ing to subjects remained broadly ognised the key role of slumps and 
raw/ 1 °* university entrants whose similar, with law and mathematics' - this is her real originality - set 
nniu i were unskilled was pul at and computing science continuing to about using Keynesian tools to cre- 
ramhi PBr cen, ‘ ^ ar tbe greatest be the most popular. ate a full blown slump,” says Mr 

c'ul i Ca ^ le k° m tbe to P two so- A second set of statistics, pub- Harrison. 

c lished by the Department of fetfuca- But ^fore Mrs Thatcher starts 

skillS or is pai0 fI S wo »«: i ,on antJ Scierlcei r , eveal6d h f on, y swapping her books by Hayek and 
wtSted fnr y i partly skdled 6 P er cent ° f s‘ate school leavers Fr i e ^ a ° for those b y Marx , M r 
proporfon 5 y « J ery u Smal1 wen ‘ bl 8 her education com- Harrison goe5 on t0 suggesl w hy her 

S nlmhJ-b^f Peering the re- pared with 29 per cent from indepen- -Keynesianism -in-re verse” could still 
nu 9 1ber of A level pases. dent schools and 40 per cent from f u p ,, nf i 


accidental slumps can be cured by 
managing demand in the economy. 

"But Mrs Thatcher has broken 
from this conventional thinking, rec- 
ognised the key role of slumps and 
- this is her real originality - set 




and computing science continuing to about using Keynesian tools to cre- 


0- '.is 


be the most popular. 

A second set of statistics, pub- 
lished by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, revealed that only 
6 per cent of state school leavers 


ate a full blown slump,” says Mr 
Harrison. 

But before Mrs Thatcher starts 
swapping her books by Hayek and 
Friedman for those by Marx, Mr 


g* number of A level pases. £nt 

nlgner SOCia classns Ofnorallv far* A A irar 


: to the 18th re- First, there is no way of knowing 
Box 28, Chet- in advance just how deep or pro- 


ur?J2"l en both applied and were tenham, Glos. Statistics of Education longed a slump is necessary; second- 
for university places, but a Volume 2: School leavers, CSE and ly ft may all get out of control; and 
of women appli- GCE, Department of Education and thirdly it is likely run aground on 
- TI* suc «eded in securing places. Science, York Road. SE1. political resistance, he argued. 

Welsh want to go their own way 

£? e «f l, 2? W be a minima! modifica- missed on the grounds that a body of dered too small and distinctive to 
and Si® ■ s ^ tem of polytechnics such size and with statutory powers warrant an approach like that _pro- 
Ihe w vif 8es , m Wales, jatner than is not needed to achieve the neces- posed by the Department of Educa- 
Emlarrf u Ganges envisaged in sary changes. Its powers should re- tion and Science for England. The 
taCnH T e WeIsb ° ffice has re- side with the Secretary of State. consultative paper says that it is not 


^mended. 


such size and with statutory powers warrant an approach like thatpro- 
is not needed to achieve the neces- posed by the Department of Educa- 
sary changes. Its powers should re- tion and Science for England. The 
side with the Secretary of State. consultative paper says that it is not 
But the document makes it clear the Government's intention to make 
that some changes are required be- administrative changes divorced from 
cause of weaknesses in the system as the national context Dr which effect 
a whole. “The course control system the position of colleges williin the 
tends to be reactive and cannot easilt United Kingdom as a whole, 
bring about innovation or significant j t would make neither economic 


A mnn u But the document makes it clear 

i» ■ document i Higher that some changes are required be- 
MnteJ JH w dles outside the Uni- cause of weaknesses in the system as 
nf » — 7,r u 8$ ests the establishment a whole. “The course control system 


vide a sel [-contained higner educa-. 
lion system in Wales, tne - Govern- 
ment believes, and students should 
remain free to choose between 
courses in England or Wales. 


n lot of enquiries, there bus been no 
real chance over lost year, although it 
suspects this might niter in the next two 
weeks. 


suspects i 


Of a ,7’ “Sfest* the establishment a whole. “The course control system the position of colleges williin the tni land local uovernment i responsi- mix*. 

i 51 body of existing tends to be reactive and cannot easilt United Kingdom as a whole. ' bility for financing the £50tn ajlo- „ ' 

teSStati by ad h0? B3 about innovatioD °J ^ would make neither economic ^ J SSffiS 

ate. pi, ?? J 5 J ou “d to be inadequ- adjustment of provision between col- nor educational sense to try to pro- f ° 7 d k, | . . 1 : , nl0S » P ; 1s di^rsified 

an EnBlLth* ^ting a rdphea of leges,” it says. "Further, the way m vide a self-contained higher educa-. lc ^ HilStiSAhn! 1 Rochomoton Institute o 

rt a nal bod y “ rBised which the pool works does not suffi- lion system in Wales, the Govern- ad ™®“ , il SS ?, b ." ^ 4 EdScattonsnvsthata^ 

"qt favoured. ^pntiv Hicrnuraoe emtiv and uneco- monr Whpvpj: nnri students should announcement was li Ule more Ilian a noucanon snysinai aimuugi 

- ssstw- s&ss 

SJ lo cover both finnlnSS anH VS V carefaS^aniied Tlie favoured, option is for jittle be made when no thought was given weeks. 

S™*. .and. a forther sulSinn iW'SLJHSSted nnoroach on the change, either w,th a small advisory ns t0 how lt is lo be implcmcrned. Tlie position of the BEi 

^witimion ^cou1d B t? fl3m/^ t ^ ^ne B es P Snd bard deci- body made up of representatives of [t is c | ear lha1 thc £60m is nol patchier with two institution! 

^ through a sub-coLtitteP n^h; firtnc /hrn,i nrinrftils on the^part of the Welsh Office, the Welsh Coun- exlra money from the Treasury and increased applications over 

£?. n h s ^niPL^tocal eoverSment Committee and the Welsh Joint , hat as yel \ hB Government his no but with two others doublfu 
gtel b^fevSrthe weivht h rf Education Committee, or with a idea whit proportion of the extra ore going to meet their ta 

pro FCS sss^ 1 - provided rrom ^ 

. j jensasattex «a»isas= 

3S^ V <M-' ' DiMon. Wtlih Off", OnV- ' extra money” he asks. ' ' * “ '«“rn to pre-1980 levels. 


Boyson angers 
lecturers 

A renewed attack on the Government 
for refusing to state how the extra 
£60m to enable more young people 
ta stay on in education is going to be 
allocated in 1982. has come from the 
leading lecturers union. 

Jhis follows . a leyer. from. ‘ Dif 
1 Rhodes Bpysori; itfider secretary for 
higher education. In reply to Mr 
Mick Fnrley, assistant secretary 
further education at the National 
Association for Teacher in Further 
and Higher Education, in which Dr 
Boyson says that the Government is 
still consiaering the balance of cen- 
tral and local Government responsi- 
bility for financing the £50m allo- 
cated lo England and thc mcchnnism 
for distributing funds. 

Mr Farley snys this is n remarkable 
admission indicating that the original 
announcement was little more Ilian a 
cynical exercise in poll t ini window 
dressing. “There seems no reason 
otherwise for the announcement to 
be made when no thought was given 
as to how it is lo be implemented. 

It is clear that thc £60m is not 
extra money from the Treasury and 
that as yet the Government has no 
idea what proportion of the extra 
funding will be provided from that, 
source. 


Applications 

from page one 

essential values of thc public sector. 
Candidates must capitalize on the 
virtues of all the sectors of education in 
future. That is quite dear,” he said. 

Colleges too are expecting a major 
increase in recruitment lo diversified 
courses in particular. A sample survey 
of five institutions shows that applica- 
tions are much higher than Inst year at 
ail but one which reports no change. 

At the City of Liverpool College of 
Higher Education, applications are 
some 20j3er cent up on last year and (he 
college .fears that it may have to turn 
students away particularly in the case 
Of oversubscribed courses such as En- 
glish. 

Although the college stresses that it 
is still too early to be absolutely certain 
that recruitment will match appli- 
cations, it has had a far lower rate of 
withdrawals than last year from 
prospective students with good A level 
grades. 

Worcester College of Higher Educa- 
tion is tightening entrance require- 
ments as a result of much increased 
applications to its diversified courses. 
Ine college Says that the picture has 
changed dramatically since the end of 
July, and it fa pretty confident, to meet 
its target rind above. 

At Rippon an York St John, die 
pattern is very similar. The college says 
that if recruitment matches applica- 
tions, it will be full and will have to turn 
students away. But it points out thai it 
is still looking for BEd students, since it 
is some 20 students short of the target 
of 155. 

Derby Lonsdale College says that it 
is too early to be absolutely certain, but 
it reports n much greater interest in 
most of its diversified courses. 
Roehompton Institute of Higher 
Education snys that although it hashad 
n lot of enquiries, there hus been no 


Tlie position of thc BEd is. much 
patchier with two institutions reporting 
increased applications over Inst year, 
but with two others doublful that they 
are going to meet their targets, ana 


funding will be provided from that with one already on target, 
source. . Some Institutions say that is unlikely 

“If local authorities are faced with that there will be much increase in BEd 
the implementation of the Environ- rqcmitment at this late stage. 'While 
merit Secretary’s threats, what those with higher applications to their 
chance will there be of them finding courses stress that this is basically Only 
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Liberals want 
local work 
programmes 


TUC alliance to fight cuts 

■r? ^°^' ns example of the TUC taking an initia- Mr Murray posed the 

iff' (life W( .pif ia i mi'll i»h a live to bring hope out of despoir and question for ministers: 


xh ^°^ ,ns example of the TUC taking an initia- Mr Murray posed the ultimate 

ine TUC this week launched a five to bring hope out of despair and question for ministers: "We snv 
major initiative to protect education even at the worst of times giving a spending money on education is 
against the worst of the cuts and to lead to rally forces to help take wealth-creating. To cut is wealth- 

form a base for further expansion. Britain forward. denying.” 

The Education Alliance, repre- _ "What a contrast with the defeat- Mr David Auronuvilch. president 

seming 12 trade unions and a further ism and worse of the Government.’* of the National Union of Students 

U organizations with a direct in- The major message from both the claimed that the effect of Govern- 
I 512 education, is designed as a unions and organizations such as men! policies was to make Britain an 
direct challenge to Government poli- louthaid and the Child Poverty educationally backward cinnmv 
«!^,r f «n IC L*l re regardec 1 as an Action Group was that the proton "Standards arc rapidly delerioial- 
S lr n °" th , e broad front of educa- for education was indivisible - that ing in the face of Government cul- 
tional opportunities from the cradle one area of the education system backs, not only in the universities 
to as near to the grave as considered could and should not be played off but elsewhere. 

^fealls^or i S?in R T?! u |- . “Already in sonic universities they 

•reslorati™ of sending, a, least poSs T Ki“j SZSSgFlff 

in reai terms, to the level when the achieve the unanimity which has and massive cuts in library mmkjtm. 

annenmf. a j| Q f w hich irmlr* till, ■iiin.-itinn 



denying.” 

Mr David Auronovitch. president 
of the National Union of Students, 
claimed that the effect of Govern- 
ment policies was to make Britain an 
educationally backward country. 

"Standards are rapidly deteriorat- 
ing in the face of Government cut- | 
backs, not only in the universities 


•restoration of spending, at least 
in real terms, to the level when the 
Government took office: 

•education and training for 16-1 ys; 


Murray commented: “We have 


•cuuiatrun ana training lor 16-jys; Air . 

•statutory industrial training for never seen the hostility towards the 
workers of all ages; idea ol education ~ ind education 

•more open access to higher educa- throughout life - as we are seeing 
tion and more opportunities for dis- today." B 

‘ ’ --s — —I 


advantaged groups by class, age, sex. The frustration of unions and char- 
s'’ 11 "- origin or physical handicap; itable organizations surfaced during a 
•opportunities for people of all ages press conference at TUC headquar- 
to continue with formal and informal ters. “The Government has a 
study, including wider rights to marked reluctance to listen to us as 

— - ” Mr Unrrav ea JH 


Alan Oelth: "no coherent planning 1 * tion and more opportunities for dis- 
by Patricia Santineili advantaged groups by class, age, sex, 

A plan for a two-year p 0s t school 2Sl' C ° r,g T- physical handicap; 
education, training and work exneri • 0ppo , rtul,lties L fo / P eo P ,e of all ages 
ence programme lor nil young Deo- 1 " UC i ^ fonTia * and informal 

Propertied by I Jal edSion^ S righ,s 10 

thormes nr an extra cost of between g rl and pd study ,eave - 
£45(1 - £fi00m, was put toward bl ,J]fi for - t . he TUC,S 

the Liberal Party this week ^ broadly based alliance is the pressure 

During this period young people . w,,,c r h ,n 1942 opened up the 

would receive ii training grant P whE:h iftSlK'P i f ° r H s,atll !‘? ry base for 
would replace existin a trnnV °PP° r ‘umlies for all 

ancos and srate bSrand SSS5 M? 1944 Edu ? ,io » Acl - 

be an integral part of the wage of r *5 y, »£t'- ,era [ secreIar y 

those in employment. * of the TUC, said: “This is on e more 

The party believes that to imple- lh T a ra 

Natfhe pror 

nclably ip the i W 4 EfucalTo,. Ac" “ t 

SESSs Post-school 

2=r- tsj7& 

sterial committee between the DES, Education. 

toTswiaaafa- 
SeS2££E ai» 

S. ' education spokesman eluding the distnbution of monev 

"f tbere « *> ~her- £!«ral oversight of new course de- 
ent. planning of the oatchwnrir *.r velonment. manlim-inn nt >u„ 


grants and paid 'study leave.” individuals,” 

The precedent for the TUCs “Almost withi 
broadly based alliance is the pressure been ignored, 
group which in 1942 opened up the Parents anc 


Murray 


1 P * ,IV tvviuiiwiiiuiwa ii| 

academic and non-academic stuff, 
and massive cuts in library provision, 
all of which make the situation 
dramatically worse." 

Mr Laurie Sapper, general secre- 
tary of the Association of University 
Teachers, suggested the greatest eon- 
fusion since the Tower of Babel hud 
been created with three or four of 
the technological universities being 
pushed to the point of noii-vinbility. 

The alliance concedes that its 
chances of shifting Government 


mui.n.uou,' .... ....... 

Almost without exception we have opinion is slight. Its real aim remains 
,onnr "' 10 awaken the consciousness of the 


roauiy uaseu uinuncc is me pressure wen ignuicu. 10 HWHKen the consciiin«nt>«c r»f 

cnn"p P iign IC for'"a Malimre'Cse fa" u Pa . renls ." nd ,each ers were waking P“ blic to lb f consequences of Oov- 
eSrnal oppor,C S for al ^0^™,“ ha .E peni " S - er " ment P olici “- 

~ r — > — __j ‘ 


campaign for a statutory base for up to what was haonemno "W/Z 

iNatfhe proposes Ulster 
post-school council i 

s h ou, d ,o 1 

nrinnimn n fiH Ha«jie*«ia 


1SK5M? one" o"f '“he ,0 Tt"”?, ‘° P - ^ Should * 

mendations in a report issued S Drnhlem n7 y crlp P ,,n 8 and divisiv e 
»ck hv the Nutiona? AssoSfon'of ra™y bl o^“! l ; B "™ P if e y, J en, • ^ 


mendations in a report issued last 
week by the National Association of 


Teachers in Further 
Education. 

that 


Higher 


■arly of young people.” 

7 he report snvs that education and 
training must be linked with the 


3n Education which is largely administrative and must be of lon 8- 

to the MSC’s bureaucratic in naturerand if ilk Tt J* ver y eas y ia the 

. The New for more participation and demo- la? for Se S??. C ° nteXt in par,icu - 
se objectives, cracy. . ‘ ar ,..9 r s P? c, . aI programme to be a 

believe offer Tie union say, .ha. the new conn- 2S*S 


levant ana constructive experience 
for employed individuals,’* the report 
comments. p 


j ,rcsen , 1 lbere ia ac > «>her- 
«rt. ptmmi« of the patchwork of 

IO * u RP° rt , education, train- 
the 16 lo 19-year- 
& ^ er ^:u ha ™“™ oi‘ 10 


■»U. UU |., B MIC imillVULUl, o, Uiunev 

general oversight of new course de- , Apart . fr °m the young unem- 
wlopment momtoring °f the system W' 't singles out for spreSl 
and the collechon of statistics. attention the needs of the long-term 
. “In view of the size of the com- un « m P l °yed, the elderly femflS 
2, u “"ed and the interdepend- E?, wor E ore - “ Bu t in addirion to 
ence of its institutions, such a council "5J5f„ po P u,a j io !? to cope, it is 


unemployed, the elderiy. gmiiiS 
tQ 8 cope^it t 


?hM W r^ W much c&u fo be achieved if e ? ce ,5 I ,ls •nstnuiipns. such a council , -o 

KrioSk-'""”"" 10011 the P rable "> M h i? u “S h? 1 " PH blic . sector in- a '“ "■'T 0 ' todcvi! = « mTamol 
wnousiy. stitutions and the universities. relurmng to a stable and progressive 

- ^ nde L% proposals a comprehen- ireilnH * rea slze of Northern on ,n Northern Ireland; In all 
pr 5 } 8 rain,1[1B would. be achieved Jhlnhl’o coordinBt!n g machinery ar * as ' further education and 

ffi ^ch^area by l.e.as setting □□ out - lvvo of ^rgest and fldalt . flnd conlinuing eduMtion h a ve 

,w^^„ T cfi?epSS^^v e e1 o'f em 

— — - Wh,c ^ was PSP*"* By. a five: .oyre^^of ii?^^ <**■ 


seriously.” * sinuuons ana ine um\ 

ci u V nde I; tt,e PrPP 08 ® 1 ® t> comprehen- ireilnH 8 " area slz ' 
sivfe programme would be achieved IlS kI’a coordinB bni 
■ each area, by . |. e as settini n? which left ‘wo of t 
Voujh Training 'Cbn^ittS ®bi?E most 'nfluential provii 
would include representatives of em m u- Bl i ng GSSl ar Kucs 

Se:' lradC “"i*™ °" d Phhg m C ml,™ m P T, P e red 

sixth forms, further education and tvoe a Problems are °f a 

schemes, appieniiceihrm T? 


wmM 

0 f. reconstruction "and recon- 


S m « h ? eS employer training ! 
schemes, apprenticeships, and com- 
munity and voluntary' schemes. f 


- iq - - it is= ra.- 

Exams ‘stiHlSIiiSilEorF 

Exams are still fail ino In rwinl.:.. .L m. 


b ° d es ’ The renori. Dpflniiio P„hUr Fr, hand le 


, , r j »w woa 

based on a candi- 
andle tasks specific 


theme of education and work and a 
national education week next spring. 

Nelp vets 
candidates for 
top post 

I The governors of North-East London 
Polytechnic are to use unorthodox 
methods in choosing a new director 
I to succeed Dr George Brnsan who 
retires next year. 

°J under going the usual 
short- interview, candidates on the 
final shortlist are to be ensconsed for 

in the P o| y‘eciinic’s man- 
agemem centre at Dnnbury Hal! 
near Chelmsford in Essex. 

After a tour of the polytechnic’s 

sues on October 22 they will te 

SH?!i ai h e - d in ,be evening by 
polytechnic governors before facing a 

Ko 0 rnl^ erV “ Wpanelsthcfo11 ™- 

wiU be”! 0 , 6 ’. 0 ?? V Mr direct or 

S J h l“ r >™ b . e ? iba JsU 


charge in Sep,e m ber. U ““ ru “ 

September 25 and •JESS'S 

SU? l. apa,ed ,0 00 *■ «5> for 

the fav °urites lipped for 


NewshThg 

No duplicates 

Measures t« update arvi 

S5K£ii'-*S3 

S ,U,B| . mlvisury 
Jjl-Piopnalc. 10 attempt to S 

not di ff er >W 

. Ul!l1 ; 1 changes include UieZ. 
J ,wn V f . one former regulatio?£ 
two giving the Secretary of K 
Education discretion ow J 
approval of courses deiii? 
advanced, and the rephraSi 
power 10 direct nuinbers 
egones of students in teacher iranij 

Secure future 

A teaching company set up In ffi 
verhampton Polytechnic and {Wi, 
o leading manufacturer of 

oT^OOo" 3 b£ ™ 

The grant from the DepartoMi 
Industry and the Science ud b 
gineering Research Coundl uffl ih 
polytechnic staff to research am 
methods of welding in safes, cJkd 
assembly, and the use of ccguti 
technology in production. 

The scheme will be (be S6th Ui 
venture between higher eduodsih 
stitutions and private cor 
Chubb’s was set up In Wolu 
Ion in 1818 and now empiqpl 
people. 

Top of the form 

An unofficial league table offer* 
Cambridge colleges fared in . 
exam results puts Trinity on tgid I 
20 firsts and one third, and fa | 
ton, a former teacher Uauc^ 
lege, bottom with one firsfid; t 
thirds. Cambridge admiawff 
dislike the idea of tabtes ®* j 
couraee ti sunermarket w i 


mimy factors distort the mss re- 
sults. But public interest taevium 
led to nn unofficial version to mot 
! Oxford’s annual Norringlon Tkm 
S econd in Cambridge was Chuiw 
with Clare third. 

Sounds good 

Staff at the Universities of S«4- 

nmpton and Hertot-Wall are 
1 i.i-w - u at nn 


Kesenren council mw 
hulk of the £80,000 In grants tm 
the three-year project. * . 

The work, which win bfjj 
Southampton's Institute of Souw» 
Vibration Research and 

• ■ — nJIai. If 


director at NELP; Dr Ham [5 l 
| director of Preston Polytecfi- and i 

5M* at ™ sn 


wragg warns 
of disaster 


Watt's department of buUdffili ” 
concentrate on 25 theatres In 
and abroad. The project 
especially Important In w* « 
small number of new tbealresj" 
built and the growing number « 
dltoriums which were not re- 
built now used fbr musical P* 0 * 


bodies , ltuac 

e , , rc P°rt. Defining Public &, rnsijs apedfle 

Moreover,; the l.e.a qureers sarvi^ i !non a !l on ^^ortbs completed- in °^® rta, 0 subjects. " p 

would haye it much enhariSd^rolt ' JJ2J. b y Mr . T - Christie, senior lec” nelS^ P 0 ' 111 out fo a V if ‘he criteria 
becoming responsible for vocational ^ r f r ^ education at < Manchester 'fif h i* • ■ f?? 1 a 5 ^j e ct Vss Sbecl There is the greatest dnnao e 

^tSdSW-Shf Stew ®^ anrbs ^^ atM fo^ Jobit lba ; ®w«^9d Si by 0 vaHotS 11 ^ «Sfd?S1tb'" 

Caterin8ritE5oT.>Iffiri7^^rxi5SSS^4^ £»1 


atering school chief lSs^ToBTSppeil 




, Education 
A^^atlpn this week. 


Research 


admf^WHKci 
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fairly dismissed because after being 
effectively “put on probation” fob 
lowing a disciplinary nearing against 
him for failing to make an adequate 
submission on HND mid for poor 


The written judgm 
that the polytechnic 1 
rek BJrlcy, wrdte 16 I 1 
proceedings against ' 
dropped to avoid ci 


lr' 


IS. him wete-beb,, fohooi iiveB- 

ciqbarassment. TbS ,b tlie ^ awarded j 

*, ;• ! ..'!•• I comeiis, W 5 on street 
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Survival planning 
methods attacked 


Nalgo calls for a major re-think 


by Peter David 

The tendency of British universities 
to set up special committees to pro- 
duce survival plans and pilot them 
through the present financial crisis 
was criticized this week by a leading 
university administrator. 

Mr Michael Shattock, academic 
registrar of the University of War- 
wick and advisor to the House of 
Commons Education Select Commit- 
tee told an international conference 
that the internal reviews carried out 
by three universities'- London, Lan- 
caster and Southampton - had not 
been completely successful. . 

The three reports produced by the 
universities had entailed “emer- 
gence of a new planning rhetoric 
wiifch is sometimes dogmatic, and 
even strident, and dangerously im- 
precise about planning objectives," 
be said. 

u 0ne aspect is the use of highly 
coloured language, of a somewhat 
emotional character, to suggest that 
some academic bloodletting should 
be encouraged." 

Another aspect was the repetition 
of broad but badly defined aspira- 
tions. “Concepts luce flexibility, re- 
sponsiveness, and innovation have a 
tendency to ring bells but not to 
deGne planning objectives in such a 
way that such objectives can ever be. 
achieved. They are universally re- 
garded as good in an abstract sense 
but they tell you nothing practical 
about policy," he said. 

“It may seem pedantic to insist on 
precision in these matters but there 
is a real danger of phrases like re- 
sponsiveness and innovation being 
used as a substitute for serious analy- 
sis, and of major academic decisions, 
effecting persons as well as disci- 
plines, being taken on hunch or ill- 
defined catch-phrases instead .of on 
reasoned argument backed up with 
attttiate data.” 

AptoWem with nil three reports, 
Mr Shattock said, was that they pro- 
™ snapshots of institutions which 
■MX little account of possible 
and development. 

‘Judgments arrived at by this pro- 
cess may therefore be of only short- 
i*™ 1 , Jfclidity. Unfortunately the 
reputations thus created or lost are 


hi -r university life. There is 

JM2? 8 serious aan B er that critic- 
JM ents con ** self-fulfilling, 
nw- under graduate level, ap- 

KSS m *y melt away in the face 
comments °n particular 

AtThp ' deparl L rn P nts or institutions. 
. be research level, a bad reputa- 


K C , an u ,Tec , 1 research grants and 
staff ' ° lhe departure “ ‘he best 

Mr Shattock was speaking at the 
fifth international conference on 
higher education organized by the 
Institute for Post-Compulsory Educa- 
tion at the University of Lancaster. 
He acknowledged that the new 
financial crisis facing the universities 
made their existing planning proce- 
dures in-elevant find inappropriate, 
but questioned the value of special 
reports by internal crisis committees. 

The danger of such reports was 
their introduction of unnessary rigid- 
ity into a university's plans, he said. 
Judgments arrived at in the atmos- 
phere of 1980 could be cited endless- 
ly in planning discussions five or 
ten years later. 

A much better approach would be 
to recognize that planning could not 
be carried out on one particular 
occasion only but ought to be a 
continuous process embedded firmly 
in the academic structure of the uni- 
versity. 

“Whatever committee structure 
encompasses the planning process, it 
must be located securely in the uni- 
versity's political structure,” he said. 
It ought to communicate a sense of 
fairness and a commitment to institu- 
tional values. 

'The crucial danger in this situa- 
tion is that planning is abandoned or 
simply degenerates into a resource 
redeployment or withdrawal exer- 
cise, a year by year reduction in 
expenditure mirroring the annual,! 
seemingly haphazard public expendi- 
ture cuts. 

“It is necessary therefore to estab- 
lish a longer term strategy which 
serves as a framework within which 
the short-term planning can take 
place. Such a strategy should not aim 
to be unduly complicated or particu- 
larly detailed.” 

One of the most difficult problems 
facing university planners, however, 
was to find a method of assessing 
academic quality, he said. Pointers 
could be provided by application 
rates, A level scores, degree levels, 
staff-student ratios, publications and 
other statistical information. 

“All this data may offer valuable 
pointers- but it cannot be described 
as auniity assessment except in the 
crudest form. There can be no doubt 
that if we want to undertake quality 
assessment, the United States experi- 
ence suggests that peer review by 
subject specialists drawn from out- 
side the institution is the only 
acceptable method.” 


by David Jobbins 

A long-term reappraisal of higher 
education is calledFor this week by a 
■white collar trade union. 1 

Activity in Universities and 
polytechnics should be re-oriented 
on functional rather than status lines, 
according to the National and Local 
Government Officers Association. 

In a booklet published yesterday. 
Nalgo says the universities should 
provide a larger proportion of places 
For people wanting to pursue 
academic and reflective studies in 
mid-life. Polytechnics and other col- 
leges should concentrate on the full 
range of advanced professional and 
vocational courses. 

Its education committee says: 
“Universities should be more frilly in- 
tegrated into the public education 
system." The functions of univer- 
sities and polytechnics should be re- 
examined to ensure they are used for 
what they can do best. 

The tendency to regard full-time 
degree courses as of greater status 
than professional studies, is decried 
by the committee, which also regrets 


the view that part time study is also 
in some way inferior. 

"We should be trying to move 
towards a position in which status, 
insofar ns it is relevant, attaches to 
the level of achievement and not to 
the method of study or the educa- 
tional institutional in which it is pur- 
sued. 

"If status no longer necessnrily 
attaches to attending a full-time 
course on leaving school, many 
young people might choose to go 


into other forms of further educa- 
tion,, either combined with employ- 
ment or not. 

“Then at a later stage, being sure 
of their ‘bent’ and feeling a real 
desire for study or research, they 
should be enabled to take time out 
from employment so to do . . 

A "considerable" expansion of 
second degree courses for people 
with work experience and opportuni- 
ties for people to start first degree 
courses in tneir middle years is also 
called for. 

Universities are best suited to pro- 
vide opportunities for studies of a 


reflective nature, while the 
polytechnics should concentrate on 
more practically oriented .studies in- 
tegrated with the world of work, 
Nalgo believes. 

It calls for a shill in the balance of 
the university population lo include a 
larger proportion of mature students. 

“This would result from more peo- 
ple choosing to go to university in 
mid-career, a shorter working life, 
proposals for sabbaticals, a more 
liberal acceptance of non- degree 

J iualifica tions plus work experience 
or entry to second degree courses, 
and the development of many more 
part time university courses for peo- 
ple at work who do not want lo stop 
working but do want lo undertake 
academic study.” 

This approach “merits the support 
of those who are'concemed about 
rost-effectiveness, as the students are 
likely to have made a more knowl- 
edgeable choice of course and to be 
fitted to contribute to. as well as 
benefit from, their studies.” 

Post School Education, published 
bp? / Afabledon Place, Lon- 



Open Tech ‘should be geared 
to people in employment’ 


A striking poster published by the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education has 
caught the eye of the TUC. 

It won the section for publicity 
material in the TUC’s annual trade 
union journals competition. Twenty- 
three unions submitted entries. 

The judges commented: “Natfhe’s 
‘Star Wars 7 take-off poster was excit- 
ing and stark and got the message 
across yery effectively." 

Last year Natfbe's Journal won Its 
section. Judges were Mr Mike Green, 
labour correspondent of ITN, Ms 
Susanne Lawrence, editor of Person- 
nel Management, and Mr Peter Pres- 
ton, editor of the Guardian. 


The success of the Open Tech will 
depend on harnessing existing skills, 
knowledge and resources into a 
strong national identity, the Council 
for Educational Technology said this 
week. 

An important step would be to 
develop basic courses in the whole 
field of business and technical train- 
ing, the council says in its response 
to the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion's consultative document. 

. “This suggestion is unlikely to 
come from local .or regional initia- 
tives or from arty one Df the pro- 
posed agencies; yet it would be the 
most significant step which the Open 
Tech could lake,” ine council argues. 

The MSC's proposals for an Open 
Tech programme, revealed earlier 
this year, arc aimed at expanding 
training and retraining for adults,, 
particularly in technical areas. Ex- 
isting courses in colleges would be 
linked with new forms of leaching 
which enabled students to study in 
the home or at work. 

The council says that the proposed 
central Open Tech Unit should be 
given a strong brief and enough 
money to enable it to take the lead 
rather than just respond to initia- 
tives. 


It should foster a genuine open 
learning approach and encourage 
teal cost effectiveness by producing 
course units that can be used all over 
Britain, including Scotland where 
validating arrangements differ. . 

The council says that the MSC 
must also eradicate barrier^, like 
minimum class sizes and problems 
enused by students crossing local au- 
thority Boundaries, which prevent 
(he development of more flexible 
approaches to learning. These shoufd 
be designed to suit the student rather ■ 
than the colleges. 

U recommends that the MSC 
attach major importance to providing 
educational guidance and informa- 
tion For adults wanting to train or 
retrain. It suggests using Prestel 
machines in public libraries to spread 
details of the Open Tech pro- 
gramme. 

The council disagrees with the 
document's assumption that women 
and unempfoyed people will be able 
to use the Open Tech to re-enter the 
labour market. Due to the uncertain 
economic climate, the Open Tech is 
likely to be geared to people whose 
needs have been identified by- their 
employers. 


Business studies diploma course saved 


thebS-if ^JJforaw approval for 
Bant pE s ! udies diplpma at South 

MW? h u 0B been ,iflCd « 

au U n to cii by the 0USinOSS 
n^L rep , rIeve follows an urgent 
of ( & 0 ^ yBI S? n u th before the start 
gave 7? e a ‘ wh *f h *e polytechnic 
Hie mLiLf 01111 ? 1 assura nces about 
iffHWenl of the course, 
by Sfe corner j ? Ben threatened 
approval 2 s . de * isi0n t0 suspend 
Slh the nt !L fur ? er notice - Last 

Polytechnic ™ ‘i!' 


year students should be allowed to a bitter dispute In the polytechnic's 


complete their diploma. 


business studies- department, which 


The suspension followed concern has since been disbanded. Staff in 
about the lack of coordination (he department threatened industrial 
among teaching staff and the dis- action unless its head Mrs Lillian 
covery that part of last year's first Geach ■ was “separated” from busi- 


Mechanical engineering 
boost for Surrey students 


syllabus had not been taught. 

In a letter to the polytechnic sent 


ness studies work. 

The polytechnic's director. 


lhe council assurances about on July 23 the council said that sus- John Beishon, confirmed this week 
The cn? emei if °* tbe course. pension would only be lifted after that organizational problems had led 
by |j,„ ^° Ur ®e had been threatened the polytechnic could provide an to the temporary suspension of the 
approv-i unc !‘ s decision to suspend effective course management struct course. “I. am delighted that what 
month i ih Untl k rtber notice. Last tore which enabled teachers to work was obviously an area Of misuoder- 
potorhni councU uutnicted the as a team. p standing has been cleared up and our 

cnirent, k t nt)t . to ac cept any new Problems on the first year of the relationship with BEC is now entire- 
~y- — Si i u ‘. 5a ‘d second and third BEC diploma course coincided with ly satisfactory," he said. . 

Industrial boards plan to help young 

Lj™ "Wk. ' experience pro- TUC withdrawal from the schemes schemes of high 

for unemployed young was only averted last week after therefore proposedto the MSC that 
C?P le has been L, £ they should sanction, recognize and 


wqrk ' experience 
tor unemployed 


they should sanction, recognize and 


Pionlfi- u ^employed young was only averted last we ex aner ujcicuic wu|w> « 

2'^ been proposed by a negotiations. they should sanction, recognize _and 

.^S °{ Atrial training boarcls The board’s plan is for a 12-month pay for one T year schemes which in- 

moflth' £ e Wou,d begin next programme ; during which each ,^ d nf J fiS" Dr K- 

erSl? l forerunner to the Gov- trainee would receive training and tored th * ° trainin8 Dr K 
The P ne -y ear traineeship, experience in at leost’ two types of man said. 

^npouf e ?^ Bl - has 5™?: td me occupation and/or industry as well as ^ recruitment target of 200 
s P«mi nrn«r rv,ces ; Coni mission’s study programme. ' , .... , trainees has been set and it is hoped 

said to*kF? nu ?® s .division 'which is The boards, Chemical and Allied t jj at scheme will be used in some 
^ about ‘he Products, Ceramics Glass and f 0llr or fj ve locations. Birmingham, 

”0rt. med a ‘ youngsters on Minerals Products, Petroleum, Paper Wolverhampton artd Doncaster have 

bcmiiJr.Sf_ cnce ^ on Employers and Paper Products and the Rubber a j rea£ ju been suggested by the MSC 
WEEP S , u mes (WEEP). and Plastics Processing, have under- further sites in Wales and Scot- 

of ihe^wot e fo eS| wtl ich form one taken to encourage participation ^ are to be determined shortly, 
under tha' V f opportunities, offered from employers and assist in de- 


The University of Surrey and the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
are to recognize formally the practi- 
cal training content of the universi- 
ty's four-year honours degree course 
in mechanical engineering. 

The new certificate is intended to 
allow Surrey graduates tq achieve 
. chartered -statuk and posts' ofreSpon- • 
slbillly more quickly. The Institution 
does not usually recognize practical 
training in this way. Similar recogni- 
tion at university level is limited to 
certain courses nt Imperial College, 
London. 

The practical experience at Surrey 
is gained during the thick snndwicn 
degree course. Student? begin with 


two years of academic study followed 
by an industrial/professional . year 
during which they get supervised 
training in industry here or overseas 
before returning to the university for 
their final year. 

At Surrey successful performance 
in the practical year is recognized in 
the -department ; of mechanical en- 
gineering by the separate award of 
the Associatcship of the University 
of Surrey which is assessed on the 
quality of the student’s records, the 
employer's report and his or her per- 
formance in interviews. The new 
arrangement means assessment will 
be carried out jointly by the depart- 
ment and the institution. 


LI aillls W nvvju P - J 

experience in at least’ two types of man said. 

occupation and/or industry as well as ^ recruitment target of 200 
study programme. • trainees has been set and it is hoped 

The boards, Chemical and Allied thal t h e scheme will be used in some 
Products Ceramics Glass and f our or fj ve locations. Birmingham, 
Minerals’ products. Petroleum, Paper Wolverhampton and Doncaster have 
and Paper Products and the Rubber a i rea dy been suggested by the MSC 
and Plastics Processing, have under- ^ f,, r[ h e r sites m Wales and Scot- 
taken to encourage participation ^ are to be determined Bhortly. 


Durham pays for services for deaf 

The University of Durham has taken provision of radiomicrophones and 
rover responsibility from the Depart- special ly-adnpted study bedrooms, 
ment of Education and Science for \ * 


E d !l 8 ™PP° rt services for deaf lJ"°ch™e ! ' U M?‘ Co|ta" e Dun f |°£! 


The services began five years ago y CBr ar . 

when two tutors at the College of St fe*^S B l iS? 0 hI 5 ,n p 

Hilda and St Bede were seconded to J?’ JJfV mlends 

train as teachers of the deaf. Now. re ? earch In astronomy, 
the university has appointed a lec- Five hearing-impaired i 




ramme. . , . „ . 

Dr Maurice Kaufman of thetOJD- 


model for setting standards. So that 


the university has appointed a lec- Five hearing-impaired students 
. turer for the education of hearing have lust- finished a first year course 
Impaired students. aiid all have done well enough cither 

The special support services to continue with their honours 
offered include: extra tutoring; help courses or lo transfer from general 
with note-taking and communication; lo honours. 
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Cost rises loom 


from Olga Wojtas 

WASHINGTON 

Costs of going to college and uni- 
versity have increased less over Ihc 
past 10 years than inflation, although 
the increases for the coming session 
are the largest reported for one year, 
according to the College Board. 

The educational association which, 
among other things, administers the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test taken by a 
million higher education candidates 
each year, has been monitoring terti- 
ary sector costs since 1970 through 
its financial aid division, the College 
Scholarship Service. 

Taking expenses to include fees, 
room and hoard, academic equip- 
ment. and travelling and personal 
expenses, the board has found these 
to have leaped over the past decade 
b y 95 per cent at state institutions 
and 1 10 per cent at private institu- 
tions. 

However, the cost of living has 
jumped by 123 per cent over the 
same period. 

Mr Joe Paul Case of the College 
Scholarship Service says the mam 
reason for this phenomenon is thm 
universities and colleges have work- 
ed hard at keeping costs down us 
well ns generating new incomes. 

ntey have achieved this, he suys, 
f n'iw koth the maintenance 
or fundings and buying new equip- 
ment, limiting salary increases for 


academic and administrative staff, 
im piemen ting energy saving pro- 
grammes, and developing courses to 
attract a new clientele, such as ma- 
ture students. 

But for the comming session, the 
cost of attending a private university 
of college has risen by 13 per cent, 
and by F4 per cent for public institu- 
tions. 

The survey shows that total costs 
for the most expensive public univer- 
sities are now around $6,000 (£3250), 
less than half the cost of some of the’ 
private ones. 

Mr Case said he hoped the present 
downward trend of inflation would 
mean a smaller increase in costs for 
the N82-83 session. J 

Increased costs coupled with cut- 
backs in federally funded student aid 
programmes would mean many 
parents and students having to pay 
more of the bill than in the past, said 
Mr Case. 

However, the College Board has 
published a booklet listing the costs 
of more than 3,200 universities and 
colleges, explaining how to estimate 
costs and needs, and providing finan- 
ciol aid application check list. 

Even with the cutbacks, said Mr 
Case, there were still billions of dol- 
lars a vu liable for student nid, and it 
was critical for families to know what 
they could expect to receive from 
t-cderal, state and private sources. I 
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Children playing on a New York street. 

‘New view of child 
education needed’ 


Student pays for Polish visit 


£ lVy£i r ? t ** Georgetown University 
m Wash melon has given his entire 
summer salary of $ *600 [o pay for 
f" **** students to come to 
^ *•**?? ^ or lbrce months. 

ul d in inln ^ Ve n 1 ! * an iniemalioii- 
ul dipfomacy student, met Wojcieefi 

c^.Ihw ,ind Jurck ■k'dsuwrak. who 
cl d i.. f V re, €! ,tade at Central 




"Me at UK Central 


town in April on a ten-day exchange, 
" rs ' '' s ^ind since the war 
Mr Venning, who runs the 

. pniversfey Christmn 

Fellowship. said he felt the greatest 
way to relieve international tensions 
was to encourage such personal 
meetings, partreiilarly at 11 time when 
relations were bad between East and 
** unfortunate- . 

tendency, .to stereotype people. x \ 



MONTREAL 
The crucial development period if 
children are to realize their full 
potential is between seven and 13 
months, according to Dr Burton 
White, director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity pre-school project. 

c W 11 * ~ as ad dressing the 
Fourth World Conference on gifted 
and talented children held jn Mon- 
Most previous research into 
children s abilities had- concentrated 
on preventing failure rather than 
realizing potential, he said, and 
programmes such as special remedial 
education for underachievers had 
had little success. 

America had put a tremendous 
amount of money and time into 
these projects over the past 15 years, 
while there had been u remarkable 

re8Baroh ifltO 

a Child first three- yean, ' ■ 1 1 ' • • 

Armed with a blank cheque from 
Harvard, Dr White and his team 

?S n nh e iM d reSea L ch int0 Pre-school 
th? L d n> ^ving them primarily 
in the home, while most other work 

tones ren WBS Canied ° ut in labora - 


TTie Harvard team discovered that 
children who seemed outstanding at 
six displayed a pattern of special 
abilities also present in a three-year- 
old. 1 

Dr White further asserted at the 
conference that it is virtually im- 
possible to make any significant in- 
tervention in a child's development 
a “cr the age of three. 

“ A new view of education is 
needed, he said. “It’s asinine to 
think it starts at five or six. We can 
afford to leave out some of the stuff 
from six to 18, and treat the family 
as the first educational unit with sys- 
tematic professional guidance from ' 
birth. 

"We want to protect the sanctity 
or the home, and so wc neglect its 
needs. You get much more informa- 
tion when you’re trading in a car 
baby y ° U leave hosp,tal with a 

Wto has himself established a 
cenfre for parent education which 
advises professionals who work with 
young parents. 

Western culture, said Dr White, 
disliked the idea that what one in- 


i emeu w«s mi that domiriRn,^ 
the American civil riahu m Bn ’ ^ 
had placed great stria m ^ 
n'ohilUv throng], educal i« ** 
What you inherit clearly 
upper limit of what youM„ f 
come, said Dr White -a?> 
you experience early on deternS 
how much of that potential^ 
ize. There’s a tremendous SK ; 
human potential.” . 

The foundations for solid m 
health were laid in a bate 
seven months, said Dr WhSe '■ 
Bui an extremely critical 
ms seven ,0 13 months, 

White said only one in in SSL? 
developed learning abilities^SS 
would allow thorn® to 
potent ml. ,Ms 

Children had to be talked to. * 

ESS? I,me . un , d attenf ion 
ggg Lomm 'ttcd adults, said ft 

There should be at least two aaj, 
half years between children U 
advised, as young children reacted 
badly to a loss of attention 
‘it’s like a wife saying: ‘Hora 
I m bringing somebody home tofoi 
with us next week - he’s a M 
younger and better looking than™ 
and I m going to have to pay hun i 1 
lot of attention because heY ns 
but l know you’re going to love on 
new husband.’ A two-year-old cal 
cope with that sort of thing.” 

Dr White advocated no substitute 
for. parental care during the chikfi 
first _ six months, with the parens 
sharing the responsibility; he m 
cized child ccare frequently being left 
to the mother, something that caused 
great stress. “Men just don't kiwi 
what it’s like having someone. Iso 
feet tall following them around ill 
day." 

It was vital, said Dr White, w 
screen children for mild hearing 
losses. These were very commcs, i 
• and generally not taken serioudrk 
doctors, but they prevented the ffl 
developing as it might. 

At present, ail branches ofiia 
tion were loo busy protecting ■&? 
they had to explore new areas, a & . 
Dr White. But he was dfiBaent tbat 
the trend o’f educating parents to 
bring 'out their child's potential 
would take solid root. 

“It wili mean more pleasure md 
less pain for parents and young chil- 
dren, And it will mean we hast 
better people." he said. _ 
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White 3 ^ ° f between the 

White . House and Congress over 
education continues. 8 er 
The Education Department, which 
b ««« nt| y Asked President ReagaS 
to downgrade its status, now wants 
■S3£ &b " C^t.62bn) less foTIS 

^ i,Uam C,ohan - the education 
undersecretary, maintains Congress’ 


has been too generous in setfing the 
budgCl “ i,in 8 at almost 

met n «“Sd m ° re than 8,6 de P“'-. 


I The request for less money in 
outlays follows growing 
fears from the administration that id 

Junior faculty 
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iffiLT V f rt by . State , I,i 8 her education 

rarniih .ib'embe'fs tit 'North 

been inM p entral University have 
been told to complete their doctoral 
e " d 

partment of Education and 

of black highef education. North 
Carohna Certtral is one of fioi ™ 

domihanlly.blackdlvlsionsof the P 16- 
campus state university. ’ : 

consent decree 
any , full-time instructors and assfrtani’ 
professors who did not have ’SIS 


fieit' of l42^5bn°may f be ^arf^der" quested - A revised budget will then 
estimation. y De an under- g 0 to Congress, whose appropn- 

Until this year an von*. a , tlons committee Is shortly to dmt 

college or. university could clalm^he !i® f u il,S for Apartments acute! 
guaranteed student loan. Now onlJ Spcndin 8- 
«n S nrvi Vlth ai ?- i"“ nie of less than , Alt hough educational funding 
WO.OOO are eligible for GSL, but it nl «ady been cut quite severely, Coa- 
be Aar for another year 8 rcss mnde h clenr that it would not 
srarami i of the curtailed pro- PC 1 " 01 ' 1 the drastic cutting of wj 
gramme will be, and it is suspected t, 100 ®! programmes which the ft& 
, J}°\ 85 many students will be dent envisaged in March. 

•r£ Offi“ o “fc; j «, It IS unlikely that .he »be 

ment must “ow^ct^w rh^ anage * cductional funding will gain Congrrt- 
De pai tmen?sLS slonal approval, ind virious eduo- 

s jygagg a » ssrir AtS_ 

given degree deadline 

sistamprofl^r J*" b,ack schooIs » wbich he 

■ a u dl "^tlSDK^a!ri^ the stated ajm of those jvho^ 
8cial said, all full-time assoH»iiJ n n 0f ' po ^S ed si fi nin 8 a consent degree- 
fessora have doc o S dSSS ,e pr °' letter to faculty 

“ ■ nd state SMUE a L ft 


of bt|, gation and. 

at ion, J aw ^ er for ‘be. organiz- 

. poo r iubstilu,e fof 4fy.“p^i n g 


"it is feasible that under this 
icy, in the next two years we “J, 

proifessdr pf . history. : 

! "I had no idea whatsoever thst 
results of a consent decree WV}* 
so extreme," Dr Jacobs said m ... 
interview. ! •‘They’re developing . 
ferent standards, and -.thn‘ * jfj 
wrong way to equalize..! ‘ha 16 • 
very unfair,” . = j 

In aq interview. Dr Patterson^ 
that the effect °f his, letter ^ ^ 
intensify the pressure oo JM . ^ 
faculty to complete their oegr®® 1 
New York Times . - - 
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Overseas news 


Dutch plan for better lecturers Exam marking system 

comes under fire 


from Lionel Cohen 

THE HAGUE 

The compulsory retirement age for 
Dutch university professors may soon 
he reduced from 70 to 65 years. 

This is one of a package of pro- 
posals announced by Education Minis- 
ter Dr Arie Pais and Agriculture 

Minister Gerrit Braks 
The proposals are part of a plan to 
rejuvenate Bnd professionalize the 
quality of teaching in higher educa- 
tion. They incorporate several re- 
commendations from the former 
steering group on academic staffing 
which, under chairmanship of Sci- 
ence Policy Minister Dr A. A. van 
Trier, last year came out strongly in 
favour of abolishing the traditional 
research-orientated Hierarchy of uni- 
versrty staff structures. 

The arrangement of staff into 
groups of "scientific associates” 
under one or more professors is out- 
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cussfon paper on the proposals. searcher" is proposed. Both posts built up. Emphasis would be 
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from James Hutchinson 
I BONN 

There arc growing demands in West 
Germany for the introduction of spe- 
cial university entrance examinations. 
Traditionally, the Abitur, roughly the 
equivalent of A levels, guarantees a 
university place in most subjects, but 
the arbitrary system of marking leads 
to unfairness. 

The marking is not done centrally by 
independent examiners but by the 
teacnen of the pupils sitting the ex- 
amination. The strictness of marking 
varies from school to school even 
within the same town, and there are 
wide differences between the stan- 
dards required by the Laender or 
states. 

Places to study certain subjects, 
notably medicine, dental surgery and 


The German Teachers’ Federation 
has so far resisted suggestions that a 
separate examination should be intro- 
duced for university entry. But many 
teachers agree that the quality of the 
Abitur has suffered as a result of a 
reform of the curricula of senior gram- 
mar school classes. Only four subjects 
aTe now required for the examination. 

A recent survey among medical and 
biology student at German universities 
showed, for instance, that their knowl- 
edge of physics was abysmal. Nearly 
80 per cent of the medical students had 
not taken physics in the upper grades of 
the grammar school or had had only a 
minimum of tuition in the subject. 

The Christian Democrats in Hesse 
question whether the marking of some 
teachers and professors gave any real 
indication of the standards achieved by 


COSSlim papci Oil me utupuaaia. scnteuci is prupuscu. ouen pOSI5 DUIIt lip, fcmphaSlS WOUld be pi 

It recommends that faculties create are temporary training appointments, mobility of this teaching stafffi 
new academic appointments for but assistant researchers would be institution to another; Every 


built up, Emphasis would be placed on entry to these courses is a high average 
mobility of this teaching staff from one Imark In the Abitur. According to Ine 
institution to another. Every vacant Christian Democratic Union in Hesse, 

1 J L _ .l. 1 ! r • ■ .1 


counterparts, 


ousiry or umcr luima ui cmpiuy- siuuai qimiintauun. dui, utilise ineir nectcd to Tnctifv anv nr nmn »; n . similar discrepancies arc io oe tound in 
ment. British postgraduate counterparts, terms of their worE the rawking of papera at teacher 

This bold attempt to bring in new they would have a salary and would Some f orrI1 of ' ‘raining colleges. 

mixed reception P ^cipa;, fully in Sta.lv, ad- £“ c’rS ^ .. . = 


yetennary surgery, are still severely pupils and students. Industrial firms 
limited, and one of the main criteria for were often disappointed at the quality 
entry to these courses is a high average of students with impressive university 
mark In the Abitur. According to the examination results, and were there- 
Christian Democratic Union in Hesse, fore cautious about engaging candi- 
which is in opposition in the state dates for jobs, 
parliament, some people were getting Further criticism has come from the 
poorer marks for a fdr better perform- leader of the mnin teachers’ union, Mr 
ance than others who in reality had not Erich Frlster. "Anybody starting a 
done so well, and this was a swindle, university course todny can be sure of a 
The Christinn Democrats claim that degree - so long as he has the stnying 
similar discrepancies arc to be found in power. Certainly, he’ll never be sub- 


ftom traditionalist quarters. But in a ministration. _j n __ anrnr M nn u mtlirK c 

land where teaching has a much This would also be the case with ?f newlv-aoDomted staff Sfled* to EllfillSD 5 

lower priority than research, it may assistant lecturers, who would be on JL” 1 ta "y£} “l 1 ?. 11 ™ frnm P can , . . tar 

prove difficult to find the range and temporary appointments, devoted to X y inaemen ^woutd be f ° HaSan Akhtar 

Quality of experience needed within the development of teaching ski'ls * a ' a d ry ,ncrements wou,d be termin - 15 

the faculty structures. and experience. This would provide ' ... A government report 

Dr Pais clearly expects the new a form of on-the-job training for a Jb e e « ect would be to sharply * r knowledge of Ei 
career structure to provide oppor- future career in university teaching, reduce the number of academics in a mona t he candidate: 
(unities for improving tfie teacning On the other hand there would be tbe highest-salaried posts - an attrac- f f a iij nB s t an H a . 

quality of staff In particular, it is no guarantee that, nt the end of the tive prospect to a government want- j 0rserv jcesexaminatio 

proposed to replace the title and temporary appointment, a tenured ln S budgetary economics. ^ p a kj S | an ‘ Public Si 

“scientific associates” with poSt would become available. The plan’s emphasis on job- sion. 

umvetaty lectures" or “university Hence a gradual “pool” of youn- creation for younger academics A third ' of the 


assess- 

created 


training colleges. 


power, (.ertainly, he Ml never be sub- 
jected to a thorough examination,” he 
said. 


English study standards drop 

from Hasan Akhtar displayed an equally poor standard 
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1S5: c™*of falling standards in .he super- 


researchers", 
A new i 


tive prospect to a government want- - ' ” 
ing budgetary economics. t ^ e j 

The plan’s emphasis on job- sion. 
creation for younger academics A 


!K V |^ Islamic teachings, as an easy way to 

the PakKlan Public Service Commis- secure b,g|, er marks or rating. 


in several other subjects including 
Islamic studies, economics, political 
science and international relations. 
Many candidates were found to 
advocate Islam and solutions of 
national problems in accordance with 


third ' of the candidates 


ger university graduates with practi- should also go a long wav towards most of whom are supposed to hold 
„ fll | w temporary grading of cal training in teaching, quite apart ensuring its acceptability to the trade postgraduate degrees - failed to 
_ stan ‘ lecturer" or “assistant re- from training in research, would be unions. obtain even 24 per cent in English 

*7 p — * — = — j r : = — precis and composition and barring a 

Jugoslavs cut student intake Woman heads 

to curb Albanian arrest ministry ’ SSSiiSjSSS 

(JjJJJ* “MPralina University, their subject of study and length of fr om a. S. Abraham national life”, 

student 0t m °i re lban two montbs °f studies. BOMBAY Half of the candidates who offered 

. 1 1 Vdogt have been No official details of the criteria to be f aiittra English literature as one of the papers 

P Iana * both practical and used are available. The selection by J" dia for their selection examinations, 

the ’ to Prevent a recurrence in subject, however, suggest that students „ failed. Some of the candidates who 

AhS! T 1 ! Wh ! ch 0 P en s ‘his week, reading more sensitive subjects like yeQr * under three dlfferent govern- morc t han 60 per cent marks, 

n tbe ^ r ‘ Bter stages the history or Albanian language and liter- ra ^n, , . displayed a commendable command 

a! c . entred °n the nation- ature, will be excluded from the hostels „ Tbe ne T ^ incumbent is Mrs Sheila an( J knowledge of English language 

nian^.? 11 j 1 !* °f Yugoslavia’s Alba- and scattered in individual lodgings. Kaul, a Kashmiri Brafonin like Mrs anc j literature, said the report. 
triBopr^r^wi?* tbo y were orijzlnally A new system of keeping order Gandhi and known to be close to the The government enquiry also re- 
Ei i^ Pp°r hostel conditions, involving Student proctors as well as prime minister. vealed that most of the candidates 

dent7h,7u® y ’ lbe ,ntaJce °f new stu- members of the teaching staff, will be She will retain her post as federal • r 


Kaul, a Kashmiri Brahmin like Mrs ant j literature, said the report. 
Gandhi and known to be close to the The government enquiry also re- 


The committee which conducted 
the enquiry , also discerned a definite 
tendency on the part of candidates to 
indulge in flattery while answering 
questions dealing with policies ana 
principles. 

•Lieutenant General Ghulam Jilarel 
Khan, the Punjab governor, while 
addressing a meeting of the provincial 
council ofPaklstan’s largest province, 
recently deplored, the state o (affairs in 
Education Department. He disclosed 
that the Public Exchequer was being 
charged teachers’ salaries for 350 
schools which never existed while 
several thousand college teachers were 
being denied their monthly salaries for 
technical reasons. The governor re- 
commended “a major surgical’’ treat- 
ment to reorganize the Education 
Department. 


dents haTk 6 7 ’ i 1 uu k 0 oi new stu- members ot tne teacning start, win do ane win reiain ner post as reuera 
■’hamvStJ ° aei l cut b y 19 P er cent t0 introduced in the hostels and the minister of state for education and 
and ,1?: „ , ‘he number of students students’ centre. culture which she held under tin 

while a npl 8 i J. be * oca * economy. Finally, to ensure that the students outgoing minister, Mr S. B. Chavan 
iv^_, B .. w .L000 bed hostel lias been have the rioht mitlonk before enroll- who has been nromoted to ministei 


students’ centre. 


culture which she held under the 


The government enquiry also re- mem to reorganize me education 
vealed that most of the candidates Department. 

Survey reveals drink problem 


It means that over 240,000 stu- 
dents at the university are addicted 
to liquor to some degree. Not all are 
alcoholics in the true sense of the 
word, said Dr Mendoza, but far 
too many are borderline ot definite 


student JJn . unlv ® re ‘‘y, faculty. The academic establish 
~r~~ WU1 be selected accprding to political situation . 


campus numbers , plummet ; 

Uli Schmetzdr ; . .only sit for examinations bur do not 

A mmn ' ' ' ' ROME attend lectures. 

9adPnt L?. ' ml * Hon Italian O level The most interesting trend m the 
Anivertitv enro * dl ‘ s auhu nn for choice of faculties over the last 
Educfttiri according to an academic year has been the continued 


Mrs Kaul has not been upgraded ifc h e y l « w . ZT , f 

to cabinet status as a foil minister nation-wide offlcial ,, Tbfee a 8°°, ne of ten 

but has been given independent and ,.»*;«»:£* hut the- above futures are Mexicatm vnth alcohol problems was 
foil responsibility for the education. Jgg ia - n woman . TTus has inow narrowed [to : 

portfolio. This. .'is, in dne ’ sense, a K^diSSS^' W tff.'mSS onB out S 'fi an I d 
devaluation of the portfolio and, in. ffiJlSt/ of Mexico (UNAM) in ”tte DODulatiom adapted t0 * he 


Bdu mti&Sra?’ according to an 
IfSi forecast. '- 

73 per cent of the 
«d their 8 n “ ho ?‘ students who pas- 
torol fri r iL. , ® vcl exsrainations will 


aevaiunuuii ui me *** university ot Mexico in 

another, a promotion for Mrs Kaul. Mexico City, and a similar study 
Her closeness to Mrs Gandhi may also undertaken by the department of 
mean that she will have more clout psychology at UNAM. 
been the continued than education ministers usually do. Dr Raul Salazar Mendoza, chief of 


TB-to (uitf35h adap,ed ,0 ,ha “ 

ty. and a similar study P°P u ‘ atlon - 
by the department of An unofficial estimate by UN AM's 
at UNAM. medical services division is that there 

Salazar Mendoza, chief of are at least 20,000 students in all 

< J. . « , m ... .Unknlii.. I* i. 


decline in enrolments for medicine, the Unlike the four previous incum- the gastroenterology division of UN- universities who are alcoholics. It is 
overcrowded faculty which claims that bents s j nce 1977 \iisKau\ is said to AM's medical services, said that the admitted that the figure may be 


ents who pas- 60,000 of its graduates are out of work 
ablations will in Italy. The' rush to medicine promp- 
ion. ted successive education ministers to 

’ per cent of O threaten the reiptroduction of numerus 
a university cliiusia for that faculty, 
i facilitated by In the 1979-80 academic year there 
s clauses and was a decline in enrolment of 17 year 


take a aenuine interest in things edu- abnormally high alcoholism rate at much higher, but no official survey 
cationaf and cultural (culture is the university is a reflection of the has ever been launched possibly be- 


Mfre 7* with education irt the port- 1 heavy drinking habits of the nation cause of the embarrassment this 
folio). ' lot large. would cause. 

Union fraud charge prompts fresh election 


tgEZSsm was a decline in enrolment of 17 y_QBT Union fraud cnarge prompts j 

then campus congestion the Brother Sonof^ 34* Ji? cent!^ ^ from Benny Morris • both claimed to view as university 

Ote firidfnB jobs and ' , According to Education Ministry th^eSiwutS aUe J 1 P ,s ,|° ^ the “ unipn,s lnde ' 

SSSffiT JaSSS^V^.tto; figures however last yew stiH14»279 ^‘Sciions will take olace in late 


la »‘ year, alevel at wfochit he last wadnnfc year made up only! union’s agreement to holding new ing tbe comp uiipn.oi a new set or 

iFStrstbi” JSsrwMftsa 

Safe 

■ . a r/MO«corw ^ 0 dem 8 W W C £ an d j e “ nom e y s foUOW d y 1 the prolonged struggle against what lost elections, field last June. In those 

a' ' j-. ■ . w 0 an an e ua s es - 

Sp .{-H; 1 1 


elections the Incumbent, right-wing 
Kastel faction, which Is affiliated to 
Mcnachem Begin’s Likud bloc and to 
the ultra-right wing Tehiya Party, 
received jess than 2,000 votes from 
amonj the student body of nearly 

The opposition groups boycotted the 
elections, and th? university con-, 
demned their results as “unrepresenta- 
tive" because the union rules allowed 
gerrymandering and graiid on a mas- 
sive scale. 
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The past five years have seen an 
onslaught on the received ideas of 
social scientists at South Africa's five 
predominantly white English-medium 
universities, as a new "revisionist" 
school emerged to challenge the 
liberalism which prevailed For de- 
cades. 

Against the liberals' view that race 
prejudice was the root of apartheid, 
operating against the rational forces 
of the market, the revisionists sug- 
gested that the driving force in South 
African society is class conflict be- 
tween a white bourgeoisie and black 
and white workers. 

That such a debate has taken place 
is itself surprising in a country where 
the Communist Party is illegal and 
the regime is one of the most right- 
wing this side of Pinochet’s Chile. 

Even more noteworthy, however, 
is the fact that the revisionists appear 
to be getting the better of the argu- 
ment. The consequences fot South 
Africa's universities and society 
could be important. 

The substance of the debate itself 
“reflects - but in a slightly prismed 
way - those going on m British and 
American social studies,” according 
to Professor Alf Sladlcr, head of the 
department of political studies at 
Johannesburg’s university of the 
Witwatersrand (Whs). 

The revisionists attacked the '‘con- 
ventional wisdom” propounded hy 
the liberals, who saw the basic con- 
flict in South African society us be- 
tween inherited racial prejudice and 
the integrative forces of the market. 
Their views reflected the pioneering 
social psychological studies of I. D. 
MacCnmc, who argued that pre- 
judices developed in black-wniic 
frontier conflicts survived into the 
twentieth century, and the work of 
ccunomists like D. Hobart Hought- 
on, who echoed W. W. Rostov in- 
claiming (hat (he demands of a mod- 
ernizing capitalist economy for skil- 
led labour and sales upport uni ties 
would gradually erode racial discri- 
mination. 

This “whig school” of South Afri- 
can history reached its apotheosis in 
1971 with the publication of The O.r- 
ford History of South Africa . wit/r its 
basic (heme of (he interdependence 
and interaction: of black ‘-piul .white. . 

; The revisionist position was based 
on works which began appearing ab- 
out this time. Scholars working 
abroad like Harold Wolpe, Frederick 
Johnstone and. Martin. Legassick sug- 
gested that racial discrimination not 
only did not conflict with capitalist 
development in South Africa, bul 
had been an essential element in it. 
“ In this view, the deliberate over- 


Challenging liberal orthodoxy 

Craig Chamey reports from Johannesburg on the lively debate in South African social 
science between ^Whigs' and revisionists. 
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Past |jrotcsl: Witwaterstrand students argue with police in 1969. 


crowding of blacks into small rural 
reserves was a way to guarantee the' 
flow of cheap labour on which the 
growing mines and industries de- 
pended. While conflicts existed 
finning white inineowncrs. industrial- 
ists, farmers, anil workers oyer racial 
policy, these were seen as differences 
on (he division of the spoils - nor on 
the principle of white domination. 

While reforms might iiiufcc the sys- 
tem milder, the revisionists argue 
that South ''-Africa*.* tow-grade mines 
and unpromising farmland developed 
utterly dependent on the exploitation 
of black labour. A corollary of their 
position is that foreign investment 
will only intensify exploitation and 
strengthen the state, making econo- 
mic sanctions and- boycotts the only 
effective means of promoting change 
from outside. 

In their theoretical perspective. 


the revisionists were applying the 
"underdevelopment theory'’ which 
writers like Colin Leys used to ex- 
plain the paradox of riches for a few 
and worsening poverty for the many 
in other parts of Africa. In their 


practical approach to research, they 
were deeply influenced by the new 
social history taught by figures like 


E. P. Thompson which stressed writ- 
ing history from die hot tom up in- 
stead of the top down. 

, . Though '. the . revisionist portion 
was only imported to South Africa 
from the United' Kingdom in the 
mid-1970s, it has gained a wide audi- 
ence at the English Universities since 
then, though it remains a minority 
view. 

The revisionist position has been 
mostly ignored on the Afrikaans- 
medium campuses, except by a hand- 
ful of scholars, and has barely made 


a dent at the black universities, 
under tijdit state control. 

Nevertheless, the revisionists have 
enjoyed an influence well beyond 
their growing ranks, because they 
have set the agenda of debate even 
for many social scientists who dis- 
agree with them. 

“We’ve largely won our battle 
against the liberals,” says Professor 
diaries Van Onselen, director of the 
Wits African Studies Institute. “In 
the social sciences, we dictate the 
terms,” 

Practically all of the dramatically 
increasing output of historical studies 
about South Africa in the past de- 
cade "has been done by the revision- 
ists or by others in rebuttal or ex- 
amination of what they have done,' 1 
says Professor T. R. H. Davenport, 
a Rhodes University historian. 

‘ Practically all of the material not 


The roots of today’s South Aft 
revisionism live in the exodus * 
radical scholars from the country 
ter the Sharpcville crisis of fgJ 
when fierce Mate repression maS 
impossible for them to can /I 
“In the early 197Us,’’ adds &£. 
sor Van Onselen. -‘the first ]1 
group of white South African S 
dents went abroad to study Z 
those South African exiles in S 
land.” “ 

By the time they were finishin, 
their doctorates, the study of South 
African society had acquired a dm 
urgency, ns nationalist wars spread 
on South Africa’s borders and fo 
1976 Soweto uprising shook the r* 
ime at home. 6 

Into this turbulent atmosphere - 
which also jolted some older scholars 
to the left - the young scholars n- 
turned to lecture and write. 

Until then. Professor Stadler says, 
for South African scholars, “Man- 
ism was a set of theories. It’s about 
the mid- 1*171)5 that people start mins 
Marxism us a tool of anlaysis." 

Scholars were encouraged to dow 
hy white students demanding greater 
"relevance" in their courses Tri 
wake of Soweto, nnd by the growing 
numbers of black students cm their 
campuses. 

A key contribution of the revision- 
ist school was quashing the mt 
optimism of many liberals about eto 
nomic development, according to 
Professor Davenport, who now con- 
siders himself a “liberal pessimist" 
The emergence of the new school 
has had implications well beyond the 
world of scholarship. Combining 
theory and praxis, many revisimin 
scholars have also become activists fc 
black community organizations w 
trade unions. 

A few have been so opposed lo 
white minority rule as to attract tit 
wrath of the state, such as Mr Guy 
Berger, the Rhodes University lec- 
turer imprisoned this year for mem- 
bership in the banned Aft™ 
National Congress, 

The teachings of the new itisl 
have also been a factor encourage 
critical thinking nnd dissent mm 
white students in the past few pa* 

South Africnn univenftes, 
course, were hardly touched by 
L960s struggles for and after Inde- 
pendence elsewhere In Afrira, « 
the fierce conflicts Vietnam urtpreo 
in Europe and America. 

At South Africa’s universities, the 

19GUs arc not over. In truth, “Kj 
have really just begun. 


Aiming for the soldier student 


Martin Feinstein examin6s a research project that will lead to closer links between the 
armed forces and Afrikaans universities. 
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■ University students fresh from two 
yean in the army seem to be more 
mature, responsible and confident 
than their nisi year counterparts - 
but is this thanks to the Defence 
Force or merely the age difference? 

This is the- question a research 
' team at the Rand Afrikaans Uni- 
versity in Johannesburg has set but 
to answer, and although they are 
more than a year away from any 
firm findings, what could be the 
most significant result of ilieir pro- . 
ject is glreqdy ejear: closer cbpp'era- 
fltah in 'educqiiqti strategy > between 
Ihfe SADF and Afriknans universi- 
ties. 

The loom is headed by Professor 
F. Mnrais, director of RAU’s Bureau 


for Higher Education, and was 
formed m 1978 when the university 
suddenly realized it was ill -prepared 
far the Imminent arrival of hundreds 
of students who hnd spent two- years 
steeped in military discipline. 

The researchers recently com- 
pleted the first phase of the project - 
a comparison of the average first 
year and ex-military student - and 
are now busy with the second, which 
they hope will pinpoint the army’s 
role in producing the remarkable 
motivation and self-distipline they 
found in ex-service men. 

Phase one was aimed at finding 
out if and how two years in (he army 
hnd dissipated educational ambitions, 
eroded knowledge in subjects such (is 
maths, science And languages or 
affected characteristics such as 


maturity, perseverance,- obedience, 
discipline, willpower and adaptability 
- and, indeed, whether they bad a 
depersonalizing effect on a young 
man. 

To do this, -Jwo sample groups 
were selected a\ the beginning of 
1979. On the one hand, 77 students 
who had completed two years’ 
national service before enrolling at 
RAU that year and on the other, 
485 first years who enrolled directly 
after writing matrig in 1978. Their 
average .ages we re 1 20 years, t month ■ 
mid 18 years ,.4 months respectively.. 

What emerged -from the! results 
was an identikit of the. ex-military 
student as The Type Most Likely To 
Succeed: ambitious, diligent and self- 
disciplined. ■ 

It appeared that students emerged 
from the barracks not only highly, 
motivated to study hard (haying 
swept out of the way; in Professor 
Marais wordst- any; career doubts) , 
but > endowed with more than the 
average first year’s quotn of, self- 
confidence , and' '! personal happl-- 
ness". 

The ex-miliiary students “aid very ; 
weti integrated into the .environment 
find the community . ", , Jhey have a ' 
greater measure of seif-confidence 
and self-worth , - qs, vyell ' as a- greater ■ 
sense of. pe.riqnal freedom; While 1 
they are less- preoccupied with their : 
physical condition" , accord I rig ' to u 
Professor Marais./:' •, . ( 

In hard numbew. iHis translated- 
into pass rates for ei^^cemeri Myr 

■ - • . . ' v fe ; ;k 


the 1979 final exams of 92.1 per cent 
in economics and management, 79.1 


than the first year figures af most 
South African universities. 

Not unexpectedly, the ex- 
servicemen also show more respect 
for the lecturers' authority ■- ,r and 
this more positive altitude and be- 
haviour . . . definitely shows charac- 
teristics such as discipline and 
perseverance". 

ThiSjis 'exactly ; what the university 
watltt; But now they, would alto like 
to know whether it is military train- 
ing, or merely the maturing effect of 
time, that is responsible. 

This is where phase two comes in 
- nnd with it the signs of a growing 
awareness at RAU and the SADF 
that a joint education strategy holds 
the promise not only of raising low 
pass rates fa perennial problem at all 
uniyeifsvtiesj bui of “favourably con- 
dilioniirjg a large dumber of inctifn-- 

n students. •- 

hasc .two -began in January this 
JWf wfhen, jyith permission from the 
:? 1 ) d Wnds from the Human 
Sciences Research Council, the re- 
search team tested some 2,500 
national- Setyicemen who gained uni- 
vereity entrance in the I®) mBt ric. 

They; will be compared with a cpri- 
trol group of all RAU mgie indents 
the saipe egami, once 

■ 1 ^P«jls of the stjidy ' are 





on manoeuvres 


certain to -worry academics who 
place a high premium on university 
autonomy, and academic freedom. 

Firstly, the possibility that a joint 
RAU-SADF strategy to bridge the 
transition from soldier to student 
may find itself unwittingly wound rip 
with the government's “total 
strategy of which the SADF is an 
integral nart,. 

Secondly, the possibility that RAU 
may begin recommending national 
service before university as A matter 
of course, if the study shows that this 
sequence guarantees a more . obe- 
dient and ambitious student. Such a 
move could drastically change ex- 
ist i nn ' career patterns. V 
.Already, according to the results 
of phase one, more than half the 
ex-servicemen gravitated i to the 
faculty , of economics arid business 
-management, leaving ■ only one- reg- 
istered in the faculty of- education. • ■ 


The issue is also of great 
interest,, says professor 
Neither the United Statta ^ 
babwe has studied the hjjhj 
tion problems of whHen 
from the low-profile, JJJJ ? J 
wars in the jungles of Scu^ 


wars in the jungles Of viejn ^ 
the scrub of Rhodesia, 

Africa with the dubious dlritac. 
pacesetter in this field oi w ^ 
^Another reason why-! 
is iipportant is that 
stuSents’ eagerness was JV^^ers 

backed by ability; the difficulty' 
noted that they had tnucb dP ^ 
particularly in 1 the ■ sc ^ ei l^:.; n a aoi 

studying, reading, concenim^ 

re Bm 8 tiie wider acadefflfc 
itv is likely to frown on 
meaning efforts in this djjjf ems el 
they stray beyond ^ par* 
hand and equate education 
triotisrn. ' • 
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The disappearing teacher 


A UGC subcommittee is deciding 
the fate of the next generation. 
Patricia Santinelli reports 


. — tion of large centres of PGCE pro- If the exercise is carried out in 

4* __ vision. However , some smaller courses terms of protected subjects such as a 

I H/ll'IlHl “re of higher quality than larger combination of languages and sci- 

A JL ones. cnees, this might result in around 22 

But if the UGC went Tor quality institutions emerging comparatively 

1982 courses as early as October rnlher ,han quantity, it would lead to unscathed from the ravage of the 

slightly earlier than the public sector! P ro,csls ab ?ut which courses are cuts. 


Both need a pronouncement froni rual,y c ^ ctiv c anil could result in One other aspect which may affect 
the DES by mid-November ai the c,psiirc of. courses with a unique the cuts is regional provision, where 
latest, which does not leave much reputation in a particular field. it may seem reasonable to conceit- 


lime for the proposed round of con- . Another choice the committee has 
sulfations. IS lell institutions to cut down u 

Currently PGCE intake levels are Particular subject. 


it may seem reasonable to concen- 
trate provision in one institution 
when the subjects in question are not 


■flic University Grants Committee's 
teacher education sub-committee next 
week decides where the fatal axe is 


to be wielded on education dcparl- 
M.nic tn reduce 1982 postgraduate 


meats to reduce 1982 postgraduate 
intakes. 

A similar exercise is to be carried 
out in tbe public sector by the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
jn line with the recommendations 
made by the Advisory Committee 
for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers (ACSfcT) last month. 

ACSET recommended an 
emergency cut in the PGCE intake 
of 75 per cent applied equally across 
(he binary divide but not equally to 
individual institutions, to reduce in- 
take targets from 10,000 to 7,500 to 
bring initial teacher training output 
for 1983 to 12,000. On the worst 
projections, vacancies for new en- 
trants will be 6,000 in that year and 
at the best 10,000. 


but are sufficiently vnguc to endan- 
ger provision if not applied carefully 
and lead to cuts falling more heavily 
on one sector than the other. 


fairly equally divided between the Th,s endanger subjects such 

university and public sector which as C,:1SS ' CS which are on the whole 
share the 10,000 annual target, but mos,1 >' in the university sector and 
here the similarity ceases. University attract only small numbers on each 


when the subjects in question are not 
in shortage nationally. This kind of 
criteria was applied by the DES in 
the Last wnve of rationalization but at 


criteria whs 


Although the committee felt the 
viability of PGCE provision is not at 
risk, it agreed that there were risks in 
any interim curtailment. Particularly 
as providing bodies and institutions 
are under severe financial pressure. 


“We cannot be wholly confident 
that resources released on an osten- 
sibly temporary basis could be re- 
tained for subsequent reapplication 
to teacher training. There can be no 
absolute guide to the level of tem- 
porary cuts which can safely be 
made." the committee said. 

Its recommendations are that 
admissions to primary courses should 
be restricted on the grounds that 
demand in 1983 will be extremely 


No immediate cut in the Bachelor 
of Education was recommended but 
only because recruitment was well 
below target and students likely to 
emerge in 1983-84 are already in the 


limited and over production will only 
result in unemployment. The cutback 


result in unemployment. The cutback 
should be done m a way which en- 
sures that there will be capacity to 
expand such courses in the late 
1980s. 


pipeline, so that actual output could 
only be reduced for 1985 at the 


only be reduced 
earliest. 


Provision should be safeguarded in 


mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
craft design and technology and in 


Cuts in the PGCE are not limited 
lo 1982 intakes. The committee re- 
commended a 10 per cent cut in the 
long term for both teacher training 
routes, so as to achieve a planned 
output of some 15,500 per annum, 
yielding 13,500 teachers annually. 


In Its criteria of how to apply the 
cuts, the committee laid down very 
broad terms which seem adequate, 


Cultivating the arts 
and the artist 


People get very hot under the collar 
® “K mention of how ndull educa- 


® “K mention of how ndull educa- 
jjM can improve access to the arts. 
Coniroveisy rages about how to 
wden interest in the established arts 
Md how to develop art forms more 
closely linked to everyday working 

'fite first approach is criticized for 
patronising working class people by 
nMNiwtg an alien middle-class cx- 
Pjntnce down their throats. The 
l re J ec l c d for assuming there 
S? 1 « lwo cultures - one for 
familiar with the- traditional 


« J ,■■■ *11 hliw IIUUIIIUIIUI 

and another less demnnding for 
ihwe Who Brc not. 

Both issues are neatly sidestepped 
m jn informative new book The Arts 


?*?® r ch was commissioned 
' 'fcr Advisory Council 

fc iTr^tiniiitig Education, 
«£ P “SS Of Groat. Britain, 

QinSjvS*- Council and the 

8enpTaf*S U ik C1 u 11 aros ® ft 001 interest 
»rt ii, d ifc the L Redcliffe Ma ^d re- 
reiectlrin u which arg^d for a 
^ die traditional divide be- 


hnni JliT- u t wHuuionai o lV iae oe- 
Ths Wf i* up P° rt ®hd education, 
for Li.uP.k says that opportunities 
% am D t0 aboiU and practise 

and b u l p u atchy 

CflonerS ° e 'improved' by better 
■imf2S° a he ' ween adult education 


groups with wide experience ot 
working with districts lacking tn 
cultural opportunities can help. Arts 
companies like the Ballet Rambert 
or small community theatre groups 
work in this way. Organizations like 
SHAPE place artists tn hospitals and 
day centres, galleries, libraries and 

theatres. . . .. 

A main route towards the tradi- 


tional arts is to practise them, but 
thousands of students learning arts 
and crafts never see professional 
work. This just reinforces a false 
distinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional, the book claims. 

“There are adult educators who 
consider that adults’ rights to arts 
eduction have been met when they 
are given the opportunity tojearn 
home crafts or silk screen printing, 
says Mr Adkins. 

“This is a limiting view, as rest ^ 
live as the perception that pteresarts 
appreciation courses at the top of an 
imaginary scale of vtti^ /nd prac- 
tical arts courses 

the bottom.” The problem mignt db 
solved if the two types of . course 


departments o( education have far CQUrse - Classics is now a shortage 
larger numbers on their courses, subject and although there are only 


that time was not limited to the 
PGCE. 

The public sector is much more 
vulnerable. Many institutions which 
have recruited badly to the BEd 
were allowed to make up numbers 
by recruiting more to the PGCE. As 


reaching a top figure of 600 in one l “° vacancies a year, nationally it have recruited badly to the BEd 
institution as compared to the maxi- on ty recruits about 75* so that any were allowed to make up numbers 

mum figure of 300 in the public cul might reduce this to say 40 and by recruiting more to the PGCE. As 

sector. worsen the shortage. a result their cuts may appear more 

The public sector carries more Odier subjects to which this could dramatic as they will be on the basis 
than four times the numbers on eqvuilly apply are economics, Bus- of inflated target figures, 
general primary and middle courses, sian ' Spanish, German and sociology Bul although the DES may recom- 
approximately 1,500 as compared to where provision could be det- mend cuts, they can always be re- 

380 in the university sector. rimentally reduced. .jeered by individual funding autli- 


University departments of educa- " ■JT' 

tion have nearly double the number f ’ |l? e P° s ‘ t,on °f public sector 

of students in «:icnca oarticularlv in in ,erms of Pi l 9 ,al numbers 

oi stuaencs in science particularly in courses n nd v dual instilut ons, 


.jeered by individual funding auth- 


!f the university sector is vulner- orities or bodies, on the grounds that 


they wish to continue financing tite 


course because of for examp! 


the key shortage areas of maths and ; , h , v 
physics. They have greater provision J ' 


specialist nature. This may ir 
tne burden for those insti 


ty mcrease 
institutions 


m languages (including English) Should the DES choose to cm 25 which are in exactly the reverse pos- 


which have been put on the “prior- <* n » from the total of each in- ition. 

ity” list of subjects and which stitulion, only about 39 would rc- Tlicrc arc nlso other factors relat- 
ACSET particularly wanted to see n ) n . in Wlt b n really viable PGCE pro- jng to both the current existence and 

— l J j ^ j ■ .t vicinn Xifrvcf I b rAtfanprl am flirt 1J. tl.^ >i L_.i1. 


maintained and strengthened in the vision. Most threatened are the 24 the future of the PGCE which both 


PGCE. ” institutions which before any cuts the UGC and the DES will have to 

This makes the university sector ^nve only 40-50 students. Most at take into account. Some of these 
less vulnerable so that cuts may r 'sk would be the institution with have already been outlined in the 
never amount lo 25 per cent but ar °und 40 students on primary , his- ACSET report, 
nearer 20 per cent. tory, arts and very few in science. Most important is tlim the post- 


nearer 20 per cent. 

It depends on how the UGC de- If the exercise was simply limited graduate route should be mai ti- 
ckles to carry out the exercise. It to primary courses, it could remove laincd, and that a balance should be 
could recommend the closure of all PGCE provision entirely from some struck between the BEd and the 


the Welsh language. But there 
should be restriction or cessation of 


primary PGCE courses since this institutions, not only because it is the 
would reduce numbers by around only provision, but because losing 


recruitment to training in subjects 
where there is the greatest risk of 


where there is the greatest risk of 
over production. Again this is to be 
done without prejudicing long term 
provision. 

Neither the UGC nor the DES 
have much time to consider where 
the cuts should be made. Hie uni- 
versity sector begins interviewing for 


400, and the largest course has no primary might result in non-viable 
more than 60 students with the smal- provision altogether. There are only 
lest around seven, and therefore about four institutions which on the 


could be said to be nnviable after if face of it would have viable primary 
not before the cuts. However such courses after a 25 per cent cut. 


courses, it could remove laincd, and that a balance should be 
ision entirely from some struck between the BEd and the 
not only because it is the PGCE. 

ion, but because losing PGCE applications were so 
ght result in non-viable buoyant this year that by July only a 
liogether. There are only handful of institutions hnd places to 
institutions which on Ihe offer and the Clearing House was 


an action would offend the criteria of However should the public sector 


protecting future expansion. 


lose most of its primary this might 


advising applicants to start applying 
for 1982. Applicants then stood at 
around 18,000 an increase of 3,000 


On the other hand it may decide result in the university sector having 
to protect bigger courses to the detri- to lose more history and geography, 


ment of others, and opt for the crea- so that the balance is kept. 


on the same period in the previous 
year. There seems little doubt there- 
fore that courses will continue to 
recruit ; welj. . 


By contrast, the Workers' Educa- 



tional Association is particularly in- 
terested in widening the scope of and 
access to the arts, it will offer prac- 


which has the sole purpose of en- 
couraging cooperation. 

A common cause of dissatisfaction 
is the failure of adult educators to 
determine just what is required from 
the visit of the individual artist or 
group. Tutors also tend to have a 
restrictive view of what artists should 
do - playing down the contribution 
they can mnke as artists 'rather than 
teachers. 

Another complaint is the inability 
of ndull educators to provide the 
most effective setting for demonstra- 
tions and performances by artists. 
“These failures are damaging as well 
ns expensive, for they can confirm 


tical experience to those unfamiliar 
wifii art forms and is encouraging 
more use of arts events In industrial 
and political education courses. Last 


? ear it hosted a very successful con- 
erence on “The arts and working 
people”. 

Other providing bodies mentioned 


the divisive prejudices of both part- 
ners.” Mr Adkins warns. 


ners,” Mr Adkins warns. 

Among socially disadvantaged 
groups the arts can be ad effective 


means of bringing their problems to 
light through photography, drama, 
ethnic music and writers workshops. 
Liaison with community arts 



are the polytechnics, libraries, local 
radio, the National Union of Towns- 


rndio, the National Union of Towns- 
women’s Guilds and the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes. 


There are also separate chapters on 
specific art forms in adult education. 



The Arts Council is a prime mover 
in encouraging closer links with adult 
education. Its secretary general. Sir 


Roy Shaw, started his working life as 
an oraanizing tutor with the WE A. 


rv °r 

[r®uncii an. 
hoiu, ■ - 


uzations like the Arts 
regional arts associa- 


adui? ffiS! arts organizations and 
• a 8 e . ncie * have not 

“^oicatlrtn ^ egular ^nnels of com- 
P°lent] aJ 0 *ar? ar0 Dot Positive to their 
■ '“Miliar aD< * are not 
lictS nKH - 5 ac “ other's aims, prac- 

' A «^l'iSE^ tations,,, sa VS Mr 


“““1 ITU 

bated i’o Vtaffolri fTie Uterature tutor 

verihirL ' 


-.W 


Cartoon class at Maryiebone Institute 
were mixed incorporate arts centres. The Metro- 

Much of the report is taken up pole arts centre in Folkestone is 
with aa exhaustive survey of . arts attached to Shepway adult education 
Curses Dfovidbd by adult education, centre where the gallery director is a 
nqrticularlv in local authority adult vice-principal. But the booh criticizes 
education centres, university extra- centres for failing to encouhge pro- 
deDartments and the Workers’ fesslonal events on the premises 

“iwtai . “ . . :_k'_ ■ alOimmh nmntfaiir Mice mnininil 


an organizing tutor with the WE A. 

- Regional arts associations are 
praised for showing greater willing- 
ness to cooperate than adult educa- 
tors, but it is noted how arts centres 
seem to be suspicious of traditional 
adult education work and community 
arts associations tend to run their 
own schemes and courses. 

The book recommends that both 
adult educators and arts organiza- 
tions should ■ make a far greater 
effort to- cooperate. Joint working 
groups should be set up, regional 
coordinators and community liaison 
workers appointed, and local direc- 
tories compiled. 

The Arts Council is told to make a 
more determined effort to identify 
Ihe rote of adult education in making 
the nrts more accessible, ond region- 
al arts associations, should seek to 
eradicate the distinction between 


E rofcssionnl . and amateur, -says the 
ook. 


^TheGreater London Arts Aaocja- 


mural aepanmenu. miu uw. — - r- 

Educational Association. although amateur ones are common. 

Although the cuts have stifled new Extra-mural departments have a 
initiatives the idea of sponsoring on firm and brood arts base staffed by 
individual' writer^ 6r artist Has gained people appointed for their achieve- 
around ment in 3 P* rticuJnr fiekl as well as 

8 The Greater London Arts Assocla- their leaching ability. Mr Adkins 
rinn leads tW field with Its dance, praises their work with the pro res- 
j V writing and painting appoint, sionfll arts which is helped by the use 
2pni«’ In adult education institutes., of university facilities. A potential 
year Gravesend adult education drawback Is (heir aim to create a 
wore hosted a creative Writing fel- better informed arid more discrimi- 
i « nnd a scu!ptor-in-residehce, hating audience rather than Increase 

Some adult education centres now Us size. 


tion leads the field with Its dance, 
video, writing and priolinft WJf 


It also recommends that local 
authority adult education should re- 
consider the role of arts in community 
education, make more use of local 
broadcasting, and consider forming 
touring networks for both amateur 
and professional work. 

"The Artf and Adult Education" 


fort Street, • Leicester LEI 7G&. 
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Mind reading 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


A moderating influence 


common ground between literature and| intonate" (and° further) 'education Kenneth Midgley 
ology is well worth exploring, writes David describes his work 


psychology is well worth 
Aberbacn. 

Literature and psychology are not 


Ull. ULIlLli VI LUUISC IIJUUCIdLUl . b 

While the term is not new ’ the com ‘ within the Business 

. bined Poofi-Bahian function of asses- p -i 

childlessness, old age. The writer’s sor, adviser, guide, diplomat and -E-AlUCallOil k^OUIlCll 

rangnfv fnr r)pcpr!hmn lhau nrnl, ik. .mII...... ^ iBBnaia 


MC „.ii u D W. au MimuvjMisaa, uiu « 6 c. jut wma s Mji , auviser, guiue, uipiumai ana *-—»«-**»/** 

ilfifmino ' cl * * hey capacity for describing these prob- friend of the college is, outside of 1 

JiTIS™ “JiJ. ,H p £? rt on !Z, ano,h 9 r ' lems is infinitely greater than that of Gilbert and Sullivan, something of a of achieving the same ends, or of 

ana rncy snauia r»e regarded as in- most trained psychologists. The (rue novelty. improving on them. In this respect, 

separable, uver the past three or artisr en H hl« lie rpmnnranlv onlpr I Th.i mauu antimiia. nf n miuU.oiA. whjlp RF.f 1 nrps«p< mlli’oi's In iniH^r. 


n . - - ----- .•U...WU p^^.i^logists. The true novelty. improving on them. In this respect, 

pHS !i e ° r artjst enables us temporarily to enter The many activities of a moderator while BEC presses colleges to under- 

f5"L - s me spread ot exces- hi s world or the world of his charac- vary somewhat with the level of hike self-evaluation of their courses 

hnfvf.Tir. , cunical specializa- lers. This the clinician's report can- courses for which he is responsible, and procedures, it has not, to my 

aiscjp] lines apart. not do. Clinical language used to but at higher award level, with which knowledge, indulged in a full-scale 

tnoptlipr nonin ™ ncy l>e J0,ned describe troubled people is limiting this article is mainly concerned, they evaluation of its own procedures und 

1 nnta .u ■ . a| ld sometimes insensitive and de- include visiting the college centres policy. In requesting information 

..J*!!™ . ™ neleen1 ™ grading. There is always the danger three times a year, agreeing assess- from moderators the accent is on 

2a?nw5hnlnw of s 5. eing P eo P le as “cases", of merit and assignment plans, moderat- bow centres are implementing BEC 

in m3!** W trt >1 Sf II i!SJl Dt attaching too great importance to the ing time-constrained examination policy and procedures rather than on 

abnorn ? al Slde of hu m an nature, of papers, scrutinizing students’ work now effective these are in practice, 
mar tEe^uiJuc S [°^ et **ng that people in need of and scripts and possibly participating Yet moderators are well placed lo 

artists held un^ in'ninn ' 5 ? P baV u, ,n dividuahty other than in a national post-course comparative help in this latter respect. 

Be ore ihc 3 nf th f} r P roblc ™- evaluation of examination scripts and Perhaps the most commonly- 

Sfir! I"®.. "5* ,°V 7 reud ’ However, as much as literature assignments. More broadlv. a mnd. voiced criticism of the BF.C svstem 


include visiting the college centres 
three times a year, agreeing assess- 


of ment and assignment pans, moderat- 
he ing time-constrainea examination 


policy. In requesting information 
: rom moderators the accent is on 


much as literature 


. ' . uum.ni, as mukll tu iilciuiuic 

Shakespeare was thought to be the could be pur to serious use in 
greatest master of human psychology psychological studies, the study of 

SJS.JS JJ? G f r ok a t schoiar psychology is indispensible in literary 
Schleael could wnte of Shakespeare: studies. Critics frequently allude to 

Of all nnets. nernam hp nlnm* hue .1 «• «■ 


HAf ^1i . . , - — r — . UbUUCIlUY HIIUUC IO 

Of all poets, perhaps, he alone has psychological theones and findings. 

-i he me ?i a dlaeascs ■ • ■ a vast literature has grown up in 

^fi^^? r . eSS ;? lc ;. a rl in C u eT y which acMive P T0SC a " d poetry are 
.aspect, definite I rath, that the physi- treated from a psychological angle, 

5SIm V3L L“ observaUuns often using biographical material. 
™i ,n n be samc uwnner as However, with few exceptions, such 

„ as Edmund Wilson’s The Wound and 
An extraordinary attempt at self- ihe Bow and Alfred Alvarez's The 

wlfci' 1 nof ' ng r,° f » r TV s Sav T God ' *««7 criticism as it 
25? "liSSSi P oe " PfHude, stands today is of limited use to the 


assignments. More broadly, a mod- voiced criticism of the BEC system 
erator is expected to ensure that a for the planning, organization and 
centre conducts its courses in accord- control of courses relates to the 
ance with its approved schemefs), sheer weight of resources (not least 
help maintain the standard of BEC’s paper) that this involves. Course 
awards and encourage good practice submissions are often bulky and ver- 
and innovatory ideas. bose and can become an over- 


lc °fL ,, as Edmund Wilson’s The Wound and 

An extraordinary attempt at self- ihe Bow and Alfred Alvarez's The 

Wolds worth’s* 1 nnfm 8 T/, 0 Sav T God ' lilerar y criticism as it 

25^ JjKfSjJj Pn ^fK 7 u? P J e Utie C. s,Bnds loda y is of limited use to the 
^ published in 1805. Wordsworth person who wishes to study literary 

S h "°j deny I,,nt . h,s T ma 7 of themes from a psychological \\lw- 
!S ,eS ’ haV ® »„f n P° int - Much Philological literal 
H' dUt ^ ^ ] r llt,1 . °f the poem is tile criticism is badly done. It fails to 
naked recollection of that time”, clarify literary texts and leans run 

Ut “a™7h^Xiin:^Tn S e a c d f "^ ota « W 

wot Id rls Pi K re p x l 


I — -v k'WMimv nil uvci- 

On appointment, a moderator is elaborate window-dressing exercise 
sent a first consignment of BEC which does not bear a close rela- 
litcrature, of which there is an tionship to the ultimate reality of the 
abundance. He will also receive course. BEC may disclaim responsi- 
copics of the course schemes for the bility for these ponderous docu- 
centres allotted to him. These too ments, but it has done little to dispel 
are likely to be copious, resembling the sardonic observation that merit is 
telephone directories in their bulk. It judged by weight, 
soon becomes evident to the new One of the reasons for the exces- 
appointee that he had better set sive girth of some college schemes is 
aside a large cupboard, preferably a the listing of learning objectives, 
small room, for his moderating acti- which can run over several pages for 
vities. The amount of work involved each module. While a statement of 


. , , — — I . " ,,WI wv * *™*»*«». wauiv a aiaiClIICIlL Ul 

depends, inter alia, on the size of the general objectives seems sensible and 
centre, the complexity of the desirable, one questions whether it is 
scheme, the number of staff con- really useful to spell out in tedious, 
cerned, the number of modules and pedantic detail that the student shall 
outstanding problems relating to con- be aware of this, shall understand 
ditions ""Posed I on approval of the that, shall gain an insight into the 
schpmp. hu fhp npr* i r_ __ v 


recent work of psychoanalysts such vwu if con Sn a ^irh ^f n d, u 0,,s 'mp^ed on approval of the that, sh 

as John Bowlby and Sylvia Anthony chosen exom^es from world f li^rL" by the BEC vahdall0n com - other - a 

who have made studies of childhood tuS iHusSSS fhi a * , m, ^ ee . Many 

toss. duSiorl JS *EK ^ All . ,nt ™- Commitment to BEC phUosophy by colie 


-«ld‘b e „^^rmcr^lL Cri K“ 


m adult who^L nm io S the *gf gl [ L npOTt r ° ften d( ?f s » ve 

child blit to learn what and hnw the ^ re ***"?* of Personality, the 

.child himself Is thinktoe.’’ h with( ? llt whit * 


Psychologists cannot deny that wri- SSffrtJS w P rk lr rannot be coh " ' 

ters have unusual insight into human 8?2£i I ^^maiSSt!!S^ ^ ftjnaamentai concepts, pertaining to 
nature and rare power to depict • SiilflSEU $ «?SSS!S? ,B ^.importance of money and re- 

complex Jtotes of Sing. Still, they iTXlera^ sources, working with people, good 

appreciate how much ' mer^ure ?A d Sn t of commun,Cat ' ons and a logical and 

sWjwssfiffs saw fifes 

her b ook Children Jnfct SEwTsub fo^d^^n^the "openlSI features of a BEC course 

A-tap?. finite S 


scheme by the BEC validation com- other, and so on. 
mittee. Many schemes originally submitted 

Commitment to BEC philosophy by colleges were deemed unsatisfac- 
and policy is something which is tory but given approval for one or 
’ !°? kod for . n proposed centre two years, the result being that bare- 
sc^emc and its implementation. Iy had the course got under way than 
d ««^> lt, BEC yel another large Ind somwimes pre- 
oSirl? d 6 f soe i n to have ao_ t® n h°tis volume was in the course of 
^effv nbrIZ f 01 ** F*P utation - Production. This state of affairs can 
1 prov,deavoca " ° e most unsettling, and, though 
de?Ls ^^ a H°«n en , coura 8i e stu ‘ P^haps inevitable 8 under present 
S"? to adaptive and creative, to arrangements, there is some dancer 
relate coursework to the business en- that more effort is put into coinoos- 
t0 ensur 9 that thc c°n- ing an over-ambitious state me nf of 
!?:??! th»n actually carrying out ,haf 


encouraging more concise and flex- 
lple schemes and greater concentra- 
tion on implementation: that is less 
commitment to paper and more com- 
mitment to action. Many well- 
balanced integrated and successful 


o kjuvwwaaiuj 

de f re ®., schemes are contained in 
wafer-like packages compared with 
some of the bumper-BEC- volumes 
One way in which BEC could help 


would be to produce model higher 

DIUBVfl nnl«A... t m . 


x.n.j.-wpcuu uu , nc recau oy adults r n ,uZ dl — x “ 

of events that happened many vears JPmiSSS ft thc ,lleral ure tutor’s 
ago. Moreover, a host of otherlac? reassessed m the light 

tors have intervened between the be- «JJf, 0 if eper . rijpoitance. the undfer- 
reavement in chUdhood and the - ls . frequently a time 

observed outcome in adult lift* " . cnsis - A tutor often 


1 first term. It is in this fim , Prm , 
there could he built in a 

S introduction to basic bS? 

lines prior to develop^ 
core studies thereafter. Pmefllo( 
Also, rules relating t 0 enfro . 
students to part-time higher a£,? 
cou d be unproved. At 
student aged over 21 JSgJi 1 
levels may be allowed direct 
but a 19-year- old, even with A 
passes i„, say, three busineS 2 
jeets, must take a one-year JL£ 
conversion course. This canSK 
an excessive degree of overbn f! 
the latter student-type and It JL£ 
for such reasons that part-time 

attmled. " « 5 

As to the moderator’s role, then 
arc several practical difficulties S 
need to be considered. Firstly it 
be extremely lime-consumiai, ^ 
others as well as myself hwefaiod 
that this work can intrude to m 
unacceptable level on one’s noim] 
academic responsibilities, and \m 
withdrawn their services. BEC orit 
nally stated that a moderator woUd 
usually be limited to three centre 
but four or five have often bw 
allotted. 

A further problem is that centre 
can vary enormously in temn of 
work generated for the moderator so 
that while the visiting time may Ik 
adequate for a centre with a aziafl 
course, it is a very different nutter 
when one is visiting a large centre 
with full-time and part-time cotnsei, 
perhaps 30 or more modules and as 
many members of staff. The time is 
then quite inadequate for in-depti 
inquiries and full disoisscns. 
Moreover, however wide one's a- 
perience and qualifications, (he mod- 
eration of examination papers rac- 
ing over the whole ground of busi- 
ness and administrative studies can 
be no more than an application of 
good principle and ramjnomjt, 
with a certain amount of expfl« 
brought to bear in some Instssov 
'Hie time constraint in moderate; 
numerous scripts over a sjiort jxriw 
towards thc end of June s^m im- 
poses limits on the moderator's task. 

As thc moderator provides a dose 
link between centres and BEC it 
seems sensible that he should be 
closely associated with BECs valida- 
tion committee. He has not of right 
been co-opted lo this committee, m 


extended to him to sit with the com- 
mittee when one of his centres B 
being discussed or visited, this dur- 
able advance does raise the difficulty 
that thc moderator has to find yd 
further days for his BEC activities- 
In view of thc difficulties, is there 
scope for improvement? One can 
suggest possibilities, but it is Impor- 
tant first to point out that 
the teething problems at 
have now been overcome. Centres 


»erveu outcome in adult life.- - * \ , luI0r ofte n 

In view of their ignorance of h<«. jiu tba J 1 ?. “ nceded not only as a 
avement - B T3B SBSi S.° f , to,ure ' but a,so “ a 
oblems - psycbotoaisis wonlrt^ ccmnselJor in personal matters. For 


reavement - and of other human 

sffcraws L; ea s T “F' 

tematic look at the work of writers n*wXSi#Jf C< ! ,ve - . bas,c Gaining in 
A disproportionate number of wri- BSmStli guidance and be able 

srerafi- s»£j^'l 4 WCat!faiSs 


ing and coding to" terms ^ SSf-'t here ’ is 
traumatic early experiences. ™ bSLJ^L 1 *£jEf2 ** , ^operdtion . 
psychologists to Ignore their efforts - auS? fiSiJSf 1 J l rvIc !?„, and Sl e F J 




-spirit. -prevails among 


im4 ISSSc SSfeaifrtt 

SUteest : that »i 


cause oi me ume ‘“"J^.iar 

ment biles (in the notoribus of^ 
477) .are, like too many other 
documents, tortuous and ® j- 
They could surely be ma* 
without loss of equity, | ( - 

final comment, not unkindly n ^ 
BEC’s laudable aims could W 
more attainable, wore cwjv 

stood and more aoDreciatea, u frr 


■ . ■: r. :-y u ■ ; 

■ fey ■ : : : 
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;e Of, business., that 
all attend an initial 
of. about a month, 
J .ot extya tuiUon/ 
d to tbe end of the 


tions pruned all I 
half of its length. 
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The . author is a moderator P 
Business Education Couitcit, . j 
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h of the industrial money-spinners 


E Diicy or reoncing ihx uisincemives, 
ul also it has come to have substan- 
tial implications for educational poli- 
cy. These are expressed partly in the 
appearance of tne Finmston report, 
which recommends especially favour- 
able treatment for engineering train- 
ing, partly in proposals to concen- 
trate the polytechnic sector still more 
on technical training, and partly in 
general cuts in education budgets 
which along with other cuts in state 
expenditure are intended to make 
room for extra production of wealth 
in the private sector. 

However these arguments are car- 
ried on without any real thought to 
what is meant by wealth. The result 
is that policy prescriptions in this 
area tend to be at best arbitrary - in 
the sense that it is difficult to justify 
them either practically or theoretical- 
ly - or, worse, plainly inconsistent. 

Let us consider what is meant by 
the “production of wealth". If this is 
to be meaningful and useful it im- 

S ; that there must be some other 
of production which does not 
result in wealth being produced. This 
gives rise to the notion of “unpro- 
ductive labour" as opposed to “pro- 
ductive labour" which produces 
wealth. It is probably true that many 
people have some conception of such 
a distinction, and that productive 
labour is regarded by most with 
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vwus fact that most people know neither better nor worse ft an 3 « tnrinn fnS 81 ! ™ ar y ^7i, th ® manufac ‘ UK manufacturing employment has principle tha 
"? t much Phj^cal good. Sometimes a service fS?. n L ta . ^PcrFence is by no [houlSbe avai 


, .7 

was considered productive. 
«t»lake some examples. In 


F. Modigliani in the American Econ- 
omic Review, March 1977) that 
there is neither reliable empirical 
evidence nor sound theoretical analy- 
sis to support the hypothesis. By 
comparing UK performance wire 
other industrial countries, Table B 
shows that neither the level of gov- 
ernment expenditure as a percentage 
of Gross Domestic Product hor its 
rate of growth have been exceptional 
in the UK in the last 30 years. Coun- 
tries such as Sweden, Holland, 
France and Germany have relatively 
higher spending as well as better 
growth records. (Moreover, if we 
were to look at tne composition of 
government expenditure we would 
find that the UK has special features 
- rather a low proportion is spent on 
education, while in defence spending 
the UK is second only to the US); 

Such comparisons aie however of 
limited value in diagnosing Britain's 
economic problems. They serve only 
to show the need to avoid simple 
prescriptions. They do not preclude 
thc possibility that there are severe 
structural problems in the economy, 
but these problems are best looked 
at in a longer historical context tak- 
ing into account the special ways in 
which Britain emerged from the war. 
There are alternative explanations 
for Britain's relatively slow growth 
rate. 

What, then, are the implications 
for educational policy that come out 
of these debates? Wc argue that 
there emerges no reason to alter the 
basic and widely accepted' Robbins 
principle that tugner euueauuii 
should be available lo all those quali- 
fied in any area to benefit from. it. 
and that sufficient resources should 
be devoted towards this end. 

Thc wealth-producing industries 
argument Is a spurious one as it rests 


M 22 s LTjrsjwr, Li™ j“ r £ 


concept of wealth, 
no unpffcatiom for-. 


mm mmss mmg mmm mmm 

eftherbv maktn^^ th? Uri }fi e mpo f s standing produced but that does not reason why the outputs of public can argue the same case for France evidence ill 12 

aSS-SsSs a-i-asar - - ss «««.-£ jsstasissSS *- 

- j«u!= aSA-L-asat ssssaiSrJas; jsstsas : as a 

Z,™ s P endi [jS are “ as P. ect of this gener- of growth, these are lo complex and 
rivanfpopi °/ cut, ' n 8 expenditure, controversial it hardly seen/ right to 

todh-S ESS ■ n S ri belieVe 5 wdl cv f ntua,,y base a selective educational policy on 
. Serf 5^ er mf £ d0n “S an economic argument that is, to say 

uned stu- and raise the growth rate. :1iis belief the least, unsubstantiated * 


STS famtlfat m? 5omLm «tima,ed. is ha^Ty’ ^tencf torn^ seriS h 

influences in noliticnl nffnire Hence there can logically be no jenalize in ia different sector. A recent one, but it is now the basis of 

from merchaius- this wns in tho economic argument on this basis for J? acb jL r d °f s produce wealth in government policy. Cuts in education 
before industrializminn hC days treating some production activities as * be senso .°^ ma j dn 8 money for his or spending are an aspect of this gener- 
■ !*r« wealth producing look on b °«er thnn others or for devising 


Kseatially 

things nrr 


ip pSdured on thP tanS non-economic arguments that may Productive because the trained stu- and raise the growth rate. This belief 

fi . Again ^ DoSSJ h LM JS2 be used to prohibit certain activities, dent becomes a more productive emanates from the hypo-.hesis that 

Perhaps o.T moral grounds). Of w0 ^er . governments ,merfere n « with the 


market mechanism is destabilizing 
and that the system left to itself is 
capable of achieving full employ- 


ee authors are lecturers in the 
school of economics and. politics at 
Kingston Polytechnic. 


productive as agricultural* 8 canitid* P lannin 8 system. Quest 
Smith and hSfSKS JafSt Mon rest on a host of 
«rved a dkti„^L R &. er8 s,l]r P r . e ‘ but thev do not rest 


other factors. • manufacturing is more important 

• <1 iL . . nAi.'in rinr, fnr mil* rtrAllffll 
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various 


Jivice was direct I vcorfsu could come to any other conclusion: empting resources they roiBlrain the United KIngdi 

as S h - h it must abandon the distinction, if it growth-productae potential or pn- Belgium 

5 ul While theT un^f 5 ^ serv ' c ®' is to continue to hold that produc- vate-sector .activfties; .. . . France 

5^ were tfon activities should be devbted to • within manufactunng, engmeer- Germany 

fora pnjddctiJ? Sei ^ e d l? ercnt satisfvine wants ing’ is of special importance. Italy 
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(AMi that tiere is no with the notion of “growth- The notion that manufactunng was 
SI dUt ^ cd on behreen pr™ producing" activities, even though the an engine of growth for the economy United Kingdom 
IT the MrivlSes^ roncepts are different. It may. well, dates T>a ? k at least, two decades and AusUte 

vkSm fWhtt of an activity is be lepdmate to pursue an analysis has been reflected m such ureuccess- Canada 
individuals who^ are with Se purpose of identifying those ft,! policies as the Selective Employ- Denmark 
^ urodu5i- lt ' *ft en that activity must activities which are capable of en- ment Tax. Which [attempted ta penal- Finland 
SthSi“ft Ve - This oriierlon Ln£ hancine the growth performance of j Z e service industries. Now although France 

t he C eronora v? f A wo wth policy en- ft > clearly right at certmn fln.es to Germany . 


Source: De- Indus trlallzallon, edited by F. Blackaby, p. 237. 
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Anthony Eden: a biography !" c ( obvi ° u J s! - v ' ° f considerable in- 
ky David Cnritan * y r terest, and here Dr Carlton has some 

AHnn fnnp flo valuable things to say. Notably, lie 

KRN n 71% flMO 7 demonstrates the strains which fre- 

liBN o 7139 0829 7 quently surrounded Eden's dealings 

Zi with Achcson, and. in contrast to 

by Christopher Thorne wbat ' s c o n, m°niy believed, his 

„ reasonable personal and professional 

David Carlton’s new studv of Fd Pn ^ !a ‘ iorishi P s wlth Dul,es before the 

»,« doubtless be follcwedVLveS SB Sf over "the '“auisfion^oj 
mere in the next five to ten years, s erarilvfn South East A^ia 

S« *■ ' he “ST' a,ChiV ? SC Howe ver.^o f the^ rd at^ons hips de- 
for 1955-56 arc opened to research- Dieted in the hook thp nnp that 
era. Dr Carlton himself intends to. Soubtle s wiU mouse the ZV 
revise the present volume when that S2 is Sat Keen pE “JS 
time comes: meanwhile he has 8KL8 And here ^ n? rJS£ 

SSI 3 SH° sOr^laS^II"^ 

£»ArMW 

survey which will need to ?e taken ^roMheir lit”! 

f h " c te partnership fSfB ™mp P |v ' ha“ 

SI wff MEF.2&JE *7 

that he has striven hard - Indeed it £ r S„ I n! 1 rt Z . d,Sil S reemen ^ 
will be suggested below, too hard - ° nH™SS C 1 d r movement, 
to reach a balanced assessment of s ? me, ' mcs . u w J de |V' 

the controversial figure who stands t JPi 3r “ IU -* ies 10 the Soviet 

at the centre of the 8 book. Jr™ * Eden ’ fo / example, privately 

On several aspects of Eden's ^ ,s ®PP™y ,n E of Churchills cele- 

career. Dr Carlton provides evidence Xjn*Tn 19461 ^"EnnT^f a 81 F ?-' 
nml arguments which serve to rc- nniit « 1 ri.'i.Jdii f n V f d 2, m *? ,c 
mforcc views which other historians * Dr Carlton 

have already been advancing. His the jwnaer man as a 

book underlines, for example, how ?»h! nJia oval m 1939-40, as well as 
undeserved was Eden’s renutntimi « subsequently forsaking his own earl- 
haringbeena f ,er ““»*» when making the lat- 

sighred opponent of ’ appeasing” the W D a ' 


A mediocrity held in high esteem 
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dune iax^orcWonTuJi., 0,5; t!° 

niursinui y more “advanced" ifrai, “* fo/lK 


If&if ' 

i! ill !)rS 


. .. . * "-jv iiuuits ur cjrnu.ui 5, • j , 

while it was only bcfatcUfv that he ,'V n i a ?jT w ? 5 -V 1,0 mcans con- 
hegai, to jib at the fiJare Laval SSu ' 3^ P*nhm who 
Met. AS .to.,, Hitler* Even’s initial 'OTAm 55** Chamberlain in I94U. 
first-hand Impressions Were favour a £ aitv d unng the 1951- 

able, and in 1934 he ascribed the 71 ac } m,n ‘Stmtion, he became ex- 



Ch^rch , ^«! ^, ’ , * 1954 PUI,Ch Cflrt00n Sb ° W,nB Eden ’ 8 to succeed 


fields of both domestic and m, 
national politics which wa?S 
responsible fur ,l,e chanl ' fS 
in question. » ui pouq 

A similar lack of pm- 
apljeurs to he involved inttaES 
« Dr Carlton’s submissions: th^ 

in y hv K Ed S n ; to S ether with ffl 

ill. by his behaviour between 15a 
nml 1041 “effectively S'® 
British to select the Soviets k llS 
jill.es” m the war. but that ^ 
before and after the Soviet entry tan 
the conflict he “helped to 3? 
Moscow as a major world force” 
Hiller s underlying resolve to ^ 
living-space in the East and his JZ 
driving Moscow and the West tan 
the same camp; the Soviet Union’s 
resources and gathering strength, 
Moscow s direct involvement in fJ 
Eastern as well as European aflata 
these and other major factors, short- 
term and long, are pushed into tbe 
background, and the focus urn 
Eden becomes n distorting one. 

This new biography, then, is sow- 
thing of a curate’s egg. Dr Carina 
provides the reader with valuable 
evidence and a good many shrewd 
judgments. On the other hand, sow 
of his arguments appear to be at 
odds with the evidence he ha 
brought to bear, others to be teeb'n 
in perspective. At the same time 
and this results from an understand- 
able and clearly conscious decian 
on the part of the author - the bod 
does not delve very deeply into Eden 
the ntun. It is essentially a politics! 
biography. As such, for all its merits, 
it again appears to fall short in m 
other respects. 

In the first place, its descriptions 
and assessments of relevant develop- 
ments on the international scene a: 
not always adequate. When deiSg 
with the onset of the Cold War.fr 


lilt* VHIObi Ul kllV WrUlU rv CU ( 

example, and the related dose 
and foreign-policy issues within 
United States, Dr Carlton neil 


;v: ■“•I rssrr ,, : B WS,B .uwwur- 5S nffminictrn<£», U '"if • . . . *. wiiiicu arnies, u r ^anroo ran 

able, and m 1934 he ascribed the tremP^ ^irJi ni JE b f^ mc ■ that the other two volumes, Facme and that ^ , cltes nor appears to have Inaefl 

former s pos tion and ooiicies lo the raderlhin rhnulh^ ivn^^ man 3 S f, Dictat °n and 77ie Reckoning, ^ari in ig?n ‘SsT Z Turkey and , Greece frora such important studies as Y« 
5, °L the 5«“ of this fceb?^ waveri^E Hfetwe^n * t ^ “Hkfly to stand high among K during . ° n lhe ? in ’ s Mattered Peace , Sberwin’s 

™ Having adopted a flexible -EntSSS of the twentieth cen- SSS nSl fi. Were on ^ orld Destroyed, Freeland’s Tm 

attitude towards German rearma- h?nJ!S2f'. A ■ ,nd « d . tury”. O ne can take issue wiih fh* : j aasion i lac *ong in weight Doctrine and the Origins of Mci 

U' n e ^L l I!/ the mid " , J 30sa / | d Supported wholehearted in the first instance on the also J ab£ m S , '»i That Dr Carlton is %Iww, or the essay? on Ameri 

s;^M,»sau sesfesssSs SSVSffSS^ 

; gjssar.TESs SrS-HS 

L f0 22!!S j*°£l5i an ^!l Given the evldeniv nnH am,,.'..... _ Ov« and above thfe. there lie, the wa",' ance: for example, the extensive, 


1 im I k Tn l& SriS; " Prime M 

>f J He .emerged from the AbvSinian OT , ih«V! f ? ncc 

i f: Vpfaode untainted jn the pubhemind. RiJS*. ? nd ° ther 1 

; and his resignation early in l938 - Sjjj , ‘ msel ‘ f P uts 

v fi : Which Malcolm: MacDonald belieJed SjSjL®? h ^ # w P rB ' to 
7 .ivt . .from close observation to have been r V a !,® na , ^ 8t bas e, ti 
' " ; • duo to a considerable degree to men- “ difficult 

PM?* esihausnon - saved J5 e ,w c n te? n i a ? i r e 


Minister — ri , that ara PmZn c . ^ on Me Ims passed over others 01 imp 

e and arounipntc h ^ v f- r flnd ab ove this, there lies the was essentially S ? cre . tar y Edon «nce: for example, the extensive, 
0 : ir &Sff that the m °re the con- hSr^?o bXrh^^ rate ^" n mu . ch published war-time dla^ of Ht 
» in Si K'k records of the 1930s and for SamSe h ° y and Bevin >- lck «. Secretary of tile Inter 

ogether tith the il .Qno wonders if it wn, th. flft J s _ a P _ 
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, and physical 
'.him ftom havim 
billty over the 
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, ita ArigM-grixOn 'design and iti focus ' . m ^ e Kself fe! 

upon European arfairs, could fit into. 7^- as 

fuch an approach in the eaHy and P fon.ceil and e 

ju j d : 193fe, whereas ' the ’ “new® J^bmess hfid been fioted I 
l^ited Nations that emerged in the fP ntem P° rar ? e5 weli before. 
•JKS.2S!* 1960s, no longer h mirror a V.!!l?L-?fe w, « d 8 es -, 


uunng me war years, 
rounding the nature and snap® 
new International organization, 

cases in point). More regrett® E 
the book’s failure - despite it® 


0. 


Genera." - “IV? b^erEddn- in' 1956. ii 

Something of the same pattern is l"* 1 ® ■ 5 an( *-, devious w 

£«, jgfJ \ -SW 

sS&SffirSfe s#| 

Washington dunng the postwar years. Iv. hSfhT^ 


bet: ss i®ws 

unstable and devious way In which* earlier in. the book, 

he conducted his policy on that oc- c fE 3 . 1 ? available , jt inust 


i , slun 15 mternaHonal system a 
Lhamberlaln felt Again, therefore, depth 
ge direction ih i 


: Government : < J h , p ' existing standing of Anglo-American, 

! writes the ^author ^ don{i during and after the wj 

overt offence to ri no new mention is made of one °f Jti® 

• no way to rivaf ^h A ^■ n ? l!ld in . fnscihating set of memoranda ' 

• M. or SffiSfilS;. 1 ' crl ‘ ™ the Foreign Office during g 
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The soft harmonies of man and nature 


An Introduction to Physical Prop- 
erties or Lnrge Molecules in Solution 
by E. G. Rfchnrds 
Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
and £5.95 

ISBN 0 521 23110 8 and 29817 2 

The Physical Behaviour of Macro* 
molecules with Biological Functions 
by S. P. Spragg 
Wiley, £13.50 
ISBN 0 471 27784 3 

The study of synthetic polymers in 
solution has gone on side by side 
over several decades with that of 
biological macromolecules but it is 
interesting to note how little the two 
fields have overlapped. 

One major difference lies in the 
fact that all but a small number of 
synthetic polymers are soluble only 
in organic solvents, whereas bio-- 
polymers are studied mainly in their 
natural and unique solvent, water. 
Synthetic polymers are heter- 
ogeneous with respect to their rela- 
tive molecular mass. In solution they 
vary from more expanded to less 
expanded distributions of (heir 
generally uniform and regular chains 
hi the solvent and much of the 
theory is devoted to the thermodyna- 
mics and statistics of these distribu- 
tions. The majority of biopolymers 
are homogeneous and assume, partly 
as a result of their interaction with 
water, some specific intramolecular 
conformation associated with bio- 
logical function nnd it is only when 
“denatured" that they resemble their 
synthetic counterparts. 

The main feature that the two 
fields of study have in common is 


that (he techniques used are the to biophysics from biology, chemistry 
same, viscosity, light scattering, sedi- or physics. The essentinl mathematic- 
mentation nnd other means of al formulations are there but pre- 
mc asu ring molecular weights and sented in a non-mathematical way 


*ii iv« '‘invi iiikum ui d| IU1 IHIHslIIUI 19 IUW lllblW uui pu' 

measuring molecular weights and sented in a non-mathematical way 
dimensions being familiar to the poly- which is easy to follow and grasp. A 
mcr chemist ns to (he physical similar level of treatment is given to 
biochemist. For those biopolymers a brief introduction of polymer sta- 
which occur naturally in solution, tistics. 

one of the main features of interest In both these chapters the emph- 
ts their limited interaction. Even asis is on synthetic polymers, as the 
those gjobulnr proteins whose ob- author is introducing the basic theory 
vious biological function does not which has been worked out with 
seem to depend upon association will such molecules. The relatively small 
frequently form dimers or larger amount of work which has been 
aggregates and such behaviour can, attempted with the more flexible, 


at least in principle, be studied by 
the informed use of solution techni- 
ques. 

ft is interesting in this context to 
compare two recently published 
bucks concerned with the physical 
properties of macromolecuies in 

cnlllllnn Cmm ftiai. ritlsr ,U«. 


solution. From their titles they would 
not seem to be competitors but they 
are in fact very different in context 
and in spirit. 

Richards has written n textbook 
within the broad discipline of 


'lour can, attempted with the more flexible, 
tudied by less structured biological polymers 
an techni- such as polysaccharides and gly- 
coproteins has shown how much less 
context to tractable such materiuls are than 
published synthetic polymers, 

' physical Helix-coil transitions are treated 
:cules in from a theoretical standpoint, with a 
lev would useful discussion of cooperativity, 


followed by a discussion of the tran- 
sitions or polypeptides, polynuc- 
leotides and globular proteins. The 
treatment of gels and polymer net- 
works is brief, while the hydrodyna- 


appropriate and when possible. The 
emphasis throughout is on the solu- 
tion properties and their interpreta- 
tion in terms of models rather than a 
description oF the actual molecular 
structures and configurations. 

A straightforward account of the 
types of non-covalent interaction 
which can influence the conforma- 
tion of large molecules in solution is 
followed by a good introduction to 
the thermodynamics of such solu- 
tions. This is pitched nt just the right 
level for the final-year undergraduate 
or the postgraduate student coming 


in a book of this length. There is an 
excellent chapter on the scattering of 
radiation by macromolecuies contri- 
buted by S. D. Dover in which laser- 
light scattering is given appropriate 
emphasis, as is also the case in the 
book by Spragg. 

A good bibliography for the next 
stages of study in this field is given 
for each chapter and problems are 
included to aid reinforcement when 
used as a student text. The Use of 
this book will help the newcomer to 
understand some of the earlier de- 
velopments in biophysics and may 


stimulate someone lo tackle (lie 
more difficult problems which re- 
main in the behaviour of DNA. 
polysaccharides and the increasing 
number of naturally occurring 
polypeptides in solution. 

The second book, by Spragg, is a 
monograph rather than a textbook, 
the coverage being limited mainly lo 
n discussion of proteins Mini their 
behaviour in solution. The approach 
is (o examine critically (he experi- 
ments which may he carried out and 
their detailed interpretation. This is 
not at the moment a fashionable 
field of study. Such has been the 
impact of crystallography on our vi- 
sion of globulur proteins that 
biochemists and biophysicists no lon- 
ger turn to hydrodynamic experi- 
ments for details of size and shape. 
What has temporarily been lost sight 
of is that the strength of interactions 
between protein and protein and be- 
tween protein and water can. at the 
moment, only be examined in Inis way. 
There are continual advances in the 
molecular detail of such interactions 
from X-ray crystallography and from 
molecular dynamics calculations but it 
not as yet possible to derive quantita- 
tive estimates of the degree of associa- 
tion. 

Spragg starts out with the point 
that a considerable amount of in- 
formation waits to be retrieved from 
a proper analysis of thermodynamic 
and hydrodynamic non-ideality. It is 
at this point that this monograph is 
particularly valuable and, to my 
knowledge, unique, for in the litera- 
ture on non-ideal behaviour little 
attempt has been made to interpret 
the experimental results in terms of 
molecular interactions. 

The second notable feature of this 


study is the critical approach,. , 

!" ui newt tediniquesSdS? 
interpretation which sprS foS 
author s own experience if ,5®.' 
A detailed examination, 111 ^^' 
pie. of Baldwin's early 
serum albumin, hiohliphu 
sibflity of "doing TqBtS 

weight but shows howheieS 
can be taken into nccountinS, 
mg precise molecular n ropej £; 
this context the discLiM 
electrophoresis and the KmfoJ 
tec ion or impurities should J 
wider publicity. | know 
means by ‘purification by dM, 

Determination of shape hi 
dealt with, a particularly 1 feefo!* 
tion being that on the contribuh, 
molecular flexibility to hydrodrari 
properties. Quasi-elastic USu ££ 
mg receives a full and Umbu 
men!. Finally, the thread offer 
molecular interaction which n 
through the book leads toad# 
on macromolecular interactloali 
basic mathematical models fa t 
teraction are considered and u&j 
and possible errors in the deign 
tion of interaction parametajn 
assessed. 

Perhaps the most interest™ a 
romolecules to study in Selma p 
those whose prime biological fe 
tion is to interact with win a 
with each other, viz, the fn$ a 
bohydrate-containlng glyoopnto 
These two books should prodti 
good basis for future work a S 
area. 

Roger H. N 

Roger H. Pain is professor aj^ 
al biochemistry at the Unimi}t 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Games scientists play 


Ganges mut. Simulations In Science 
Education 

by R* 1* Ellington, Eric Addihall and 
Fred Perdval 
Kogan Page, £10.95 
ISBN 0 85038 338 2 

The main aim of this book is 
achieved in the last seventy-two 
pages. These contain data sheets on 
- 136 science-based exercises, giving 
.. all thd details, on availability, cost, 
target audience, aims and resources, 
that a prospective user might need in 
drawing up a shopping list. This col* 

. lection covers a variety of exercises, 
available for schools or higher educa- 
tion in this country. The preceding 
.parts of the book form an extended 
user s introduction and guide. 

■ .Two introductory chapters discuss 
■ the distinctions between games/ 
simulations and case studies, consid- 


thap 100 pages, without the diagrams.. 


The brevity creates problems where 
broad issues are being attacked. 
These problems are not really solved 
in the chapter on evaluation: much* 
of what is there will be misleading or 


puzzling to those not already familiar 
with the issues. A firmer decision to ; 
include only straightforward simple 
advice was needed here. 

Elsewhere, the treatment seems to- 
be constrained by the view that the 
whole issue is one of providing some 
new tools for old purposes. Thus 
computer-assisted learning is judged I 


i ■^i«*m«ik ia juuucui 

to be mainly valuable in proviamei 
substitutes for laboratory exercises] 
when the real experiments are not 
possible. The role of simulation exer- 
cises in work directed to learning 
through science or to learning about 
the effects of science and technology 
■s nghly emphasized. But many of> 



i 


i 




categories, and go on to outline the 
reasons for using them. There follow 
three chapters, on card and board 
games, “Other Manual Exercises? 
and computer-based exercises. The 
nondescript label for the second 
group docs not do justice to an in- 
teresting variety of individual and 
group projects involving various role- 
play tasks, in which, for example, 
sub-groups have to make serious 
technical preparations in order . to 
argue tfiejr cases ,in competition, be- 
..mpek tribunal' or enquiry, V 1 
* Thfe final chapter*, 'provide ’ guid^ 
ante to/the .selection and use of the 
exercises, listed in the data sheets.' 
The practical advice here has the 
hallmark of extensive-: practical ex- 
perience, and the detailed guidance 
on adapting existing materials and on 
preparing and testing oncY own in- 
ventions,,. is careful and thorough. 
The dosing chapter deals briefly vrith 
evaluation. .. . 

As r n reference guide to existing 
materials the book could stimulate 
wider interest and use.: It will date 

..nr.ll. 1 . .1 r , , 4 


adding to the lists for later editions. 
However, only 13 of the exercises in 
the list were published outside the 
UK, 12 of these la the USA. In a 
collection that Includes computer 
simulation programs, this must indi- 
cate limitations which need to be (and 
ure not) discussed. 

The main text amounts to less 


motivation and changed' attitudes, 
can also be attained in and for work 
within the learning of science for' its 
own sake. More generally, there is 
I ltt “ 0 suggest that some, may 
seriously believe, with Pappert. 'that 
as young children learn to use com- 
puters, this experience could alter j 
tne^way they learn everything else. 


oSSPSi - °1 •" Mh. Museum of .he Mm*m 

Great Scientific “Experiments- ZO^DerimentB Dav ? wi,il ? n «sslslmif and is reproduced £5 

£8.95. P«miems. w experiments that changed our view of the world, published by Phaldou IW* 


Exemplary goodness-of-fit 


rm ' * v.wjmiiiie CISC. 

There may even be profit in a 
broader approach of a different kind. 
Just as the rituals of chess may well 

meant, to Simiilite.i.sn riruinu nF.LnnVi 


_ r ; uyoi nine, 

OE past. attempts ;to encounter reality 
through simulations and games. The 

of * n - w simu latiqn niay 
then be twofold:, it renews this bra- 
cess and thereby makes it explicit.' . 
, Sfv examinations fall 

within the technical definition given 
hero for games. The authors “om-l 
ment on experience with board 
games developed to teach concepts: 
.these . easily fail because the niamu. 


Statistics for Biologists 
hy D« J. Finney 
Chapman & Hall, £3.75 
ISBN 0 412 21540 3 

Professor Finney has based this book 
on a short course of lectures and 
tutoria 1 classes to first-year students 

the Underlying mathematics. 

SOrFinniw Hu VW &0m ***** 
;2/ 1 ™i e y. the book IS a pleasure to 
read and the style must he ran con r!'n» 


tinuous variables through the use of 
cumulative distribution functions 
rather than density functions. This 
avoids the introduction of ideas con- 
cemed with limits and integrals - a 

approacll. "" and refreshi "S 
My only major criticism is that 
f n ®fe is foo much emphasis on null 
ihypqthese* and significance testing. I 
believe that some good scientists 
have neglected the use of statistics 

n!S USe ! hcy know that Mienc © b 

h!!L? reiy c °"‘-« rned with the null 
beEt^h which some statisticians 
be so , ^Portant. Science is 


be quantified and ils 
maximized. Professor rin^y^; 
missal of this 
approach is bafflmg whenW j 
on varietal selection Is PfJ 

- U.ll .. 


on vaneiai - 

best work of this kind- . 

I was also disappointed 
section on probability. ^ 1?™^ 
Finney does not face, the 
culties in defining 
good biologist will 
superficial definition ** ■ 
whether other 
presented without a full 0B v7y 
their difficulties. _ 
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Urban Problems and Planning in the 

Developed World 

edited by Michael Paclone 

Croom Helm, £13.50 

ISBN 0 7099 0191 7 

Planning In the Soviet Union 

by Judith Pallot and Dennis J. B. 

Shaw 

Croom Helm, £16.95 
ISBN 0 85664 571 0 

Cities retain their fascination for 
geographers and planners alike. Tills 
a as it should be, because planning 
a a response to nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century urbanization, und 
geography provides many of the 
jjufytical skills required for under- 
standing the changing nature of our 


Political ideology and urban phenomena 

lnlhe Thi "-S! 5 “ nd Phonal , culture, constraint ^ “113 


I uv nun uvivrwi.lL talk iwu uiavl- 

pilots was formerly quite simple: 
descriptive land-use patterns of the 
present (though with an acknow- 
ledgement of the evolutionary past) 

nmuiffaH 11 hade far nrPcrvrinfi«M 


provided a basis for prescriptive 
land-use patterns of the future, on 
which healthy, convenient and 
beautiful cities might be built. But 
the understanding of urban phe- 
nomena now rests only in part on 
the distribution of things that can be 
sapped, Instead we have to account 
[or spatial systems in terms of the 
pab'tical and Institutional factors (hat 
determine locational patterns. 

A great merit of these two books 
is that they place metropolitan 
geography firmly in this new context, 
we are asked to look at certain 
wild cities jParione) and the urban 
and regional map in one country 
(Mol and Shaw) precisely from tiie 
pwpedives of political ideology, i»- 
uitatkins, systems ot governance, so- 


c pu'S-LSS rtr“" r ***- 

Ssffl in ,he - w d'riaad-ss- 

The books also add a healthv ner^ f I? :l u d a PPearance of cities. V ' S i. ^bhugrapliy of over 360 

pective to planning. At the end of in 15 lhis made Nearer than hMillv briSE"*? °f lllC,n , Russi ?". 

the nineteenth centurv th-. P aci °nes own chanter on f!l^« i;i ^ y brings the fruits of a wide 

tt-uSe £5 

BnffHBH 

“"S "at' ^Kori’af'l'hi, S" e i,f°his ‘^"'rcqljncy 

|SS.Se 

European 65 ° f ^ Astern .way ' '“inm tteTlaSSSf S&. ^ ^ ■ « “^iiSTS 

mss&g* 

MU 


I/hiK* COnlrQl ‘, he P ro cess of urban- 
ization is a demonstration of its 
superiority to capitalism. But urban 
planning in the Soviet Union seems 

iv . '* 1 ,e s ? me disarray as in the 
West. A growing similarity between 
metropoiitnn structures in the USSR 
and m the United States may now be 
observed; there is the same lack of 
fit between settlement planning and 
other forms of planning; the reality 
of urban growth has exceeded fare- 

22Li? r8 ?? : J ourne y & «o work have 
considerably increased; ami the rural 
set tic me ill pattern stubbornly resists 
a planned restructure. 

nn n * sl,aw / ail lo comment 
on one Western phenomenon, (lie 
inner city problem. There is evidence 
that at least in the older Soviet city 
socio-economic disparities do exist 
between the central cores and the 
outer suburbs and it would have 
been useful to speculate on future 
trends of spatial distribution in the 
dynamic metropolitan city. There is 
he fascinating prospect that over 
time migration by Central Asians 
may introduce ethnic prohlems into 
Hie older Soviet city like those which 
characterize the West. How will the 
system cope with that? 

Gordon E. Cherry 

Cordon E. Cherry is professor of 
urban ana regional planning, ami 
nean of the faculty of commerce ami 
social science at the Universitv of 
Birmingham. 


Ma rriage o f physics and astronomy 


?nK s " Astronoiny Front,cp 

Hoyle and Jayant Narlikar 

hum's, £10,95 

& 7167 1160 5 

. a “ ronon i er "* wrote 
Youn 8 in 1745, “is 

Pbcedhlih 0U8 ! l L re ^ son hQS now re- 
jStftjjf.* hallmark of astro- 

tioner' -JS hJP* successful prncti- 

dsvout retfl,n a touch of 

••ssssa2B Beoai ,,eud - 

* 13 d T d . eni “fronomy 

■ mTigJt* . albc,t H n _ 

w 0n . a “ale, and in 
1 Heme Tan more ex- 

tfie dw Wr a p jy under which they 

C . W 5 - h dctnnnds n 

M , m - rCtUrn hflS 

Jbws an| mt0 Piiysic- 
Nended iheSTi^ 868, Few men » nve 
fefly as Fred “Kf 518 ns s »ccess- 

*W^n^ is , und ® rstand * 

; m fib feSi/f K^und, and for 40 
sdoie of ^ as blossomed 
fn,iifiu idc “ 
fa 1975 hS astr °nomy. 

and Coshnt pUblJs,led Aj/ro- 
5«y text iffi a ? imroduc- 
^com*5 ?L ?J“0red from its 


rather misleading impression of pre- 
sent work in infrared astronomy). 

Then comes n short section on the 
strong and weak interactions, dupli- 
cating the chapter on stellar evolu- 
tion in Astronomy and Cosmology. 
As before, Hoyle shies away from 
the fine details of this topic in an 
introductory treatment, and gives us 
instead a succinct nnd (after some 
rewriting) exceptionally clenr account 
of distance determinations, laying 
bare the logical structure. 

Tlic greatest change is in the dis- 
cussion of cosmology; occupying 
onc-tcnth of the 1975 text, it is now 
treated in n final section on gravita- 
tion which is mostly new material 
nnd takes up 40 per cent of the 
hook. It is here that J. V. Nnrlikar's 
contribution is most apparent. A 
splendidly clear ciiRpter on black 
holes replaces the earlier, rather 
scant v, Rppcndix (to which position, 
in this book, the steady state model 
is now relegated). The most striking > 
feature, however, is the authors* , 


alternative description of the expan- 
sion of tiie Universe; by allowing 
particle masses to vary, tney neatly 


convention^ 1 JP 18 *™", 


circumvent the unpleasinesingulority 
of the big bang model. Their justi- 
fication, using Mach’s principle, Is 
subtle but persuasive. Professional 
astronomers and physicists should 
read chapter 14 ana decide for them- 
selves iiow they would counter its 
arguments. 

The book has other close, though 
more conventional, arguments. The 
treatment of temperature, and of 
what constitutes a black body, is 
unusually rigorous; and one does not 
expect to meet, at the beginning of 
an introductory text, Feynman's 




mathematics and appealing always to 
physical principles and insight 2 is 
strongly reminiscent of Feynman’s 
Caltech lectures on physics. I feel 
that, except perhaps in chapter 14, 
Hoyle ana Narlikar succeed where 
sometimes Feynman fails, in getting 
a relatively naive student to appreci- 
ate what all the fuss is about. 

I found the book a pleasure to 
read. Without detracting from Narli- 


5- kar’s major contribution, Hoyle's “I 
was there" approach to astronomical 
e history reflects not immodesty but 
I- rather the depth and breadth of his 

- involvement in (he subject: The 

. reader is not spared the latest con- I 
i lroversies, but is clearly warned that 
i they constitute unfinished business, 
s However, some of the more conten- 
■ tious sections of Astronomy and Cos- 
( mology have been omitted; Hoyle's 
5 views on the origin of life, for exam- 
ple, and the discussion of statistical 

- correlations between quasars and 
; normal galaxies. The omission of 
’ other topics signifies more clearly 

that the text is introductory. There is 
no virial theorem, nor any account I 
of energy transport. This should not 
worry the reader, although the aver- f 
age British student may question the I 
assumption that he is so completely I 
ingenuous in matters mathematical. I 
This invigorating and thought- 1 
provoking book is beautifully pro- 1 
duced. in traditional Scientific Amer- [ 
icon style. It should be read by any- I 
one interested in contemporary I 
astronomy and willing to give some 
thought to the physics underlying it. I 

John Edgfngton 

John Edgington is senior lecturer ui 
physics at Queen Mary College, I 
London. ■ I 

A new series .on Themes in Urban I 
History has been launched by LeJces-J 
ter University Press under the gener- 1 
al editorship of Derek Fraser. Each 
volume will bring together three or 
four significant essays - originating 
in theses but now especially re- 1 
written - to provide a "conspectus of I 
new knowledge on a specific theme". I 
The first volume, British Town Plan-.\ 
ding ; the formative years, edited and 
introduced by Anthony Sutcliffe and I 
now available at £14, deals with the I 
period from the late nineteenth pen- 
fury to the early 1920s and presents 
four essays; on planning links with I 
housing reform; the foundation of 
the planning profession; early. pfen- 
ning in Manchester; and the con- 1 
tribution to planning, theory and 
practice made by the Unwin-Par(cer , 
partnership- 1 


8 September 1981 is 
International Literacy Day 


I Energy Conservation: A Basic Education Pack 

»^SK?iTBS!SSSBS: 

I SnMrSaSon “ ° ^ ° m,Gutty ,n tour mal " areas ot energy 
I ISBN 0 806509 0^2 Price; £1.78 pJu« 38p pelage. 

a baictoook Ibr LltetJcyf Tutors 
I workbig with Spdsttc Adults ■ 

This handbook, produced jointly with the Spastica Sociatv 
published on 18 September 1981. p aocrety. re 

|n tended for tutors with some experience of literacy leachlna the 
tookflround Information on some of the problems 'that 

mimhnr SI frf£a° P S * ^ °'^ B ,he ,U,0r " BW ,0 lh, « Of Work 0 

n mber of Ideas on ways of tackling common learning difficulties 
ISBN 0 006509 10 8 Price: £1.00 plus 16p postage 3Bpp. 

Literacy, Numeracy and the Young Ttalnee 

A Handbook for Supervisors of Youlh Opportunities Scheme, 
which suggests ways of recognising trainees’ needs and gives 

5S™wo T ° n ^ hB ' P !raineM ,n ,hB norma l coureeTa 

ISBN 0 906500 04 1 Price: £1.00 plus 24p postage. 32 pp. 

Writ Literacy Unit- Development Protects 
1978-80 

Description of the work of the 35 Special Development Prelects 
sponsored by the Adult Literacy Unit. J! sets out the Unit'S apSech 
to sponsorship and attempts to draw together some thraadewhlcfi 
tasl^edu^mibn rB,fl ' ,flnCa ^ t ^ B ,ulura development qUhenacy and ; 

ISBN 0 006508 05 X Price: £1.75 plus BOp poatsge. 68 pp. 

Other titles include: 

An Introduction to Literacy Teaching 

SBN 0 006509 03 3 Price: BOp plus tflp postage. 52 pp. 

Starting Points ... An Ideas Pack for Literacy Tutnra 

‘rice: £2.00 plus 80p postage. aCy l u,ora I 

■rom Wages to Wfmfscale: Worksheets and How We '» 
-I Have Used Them Price: £2.00 plus BOp postage. 

| Caribbean English and Adult Literacy, by Roxv Harris 

ISBN 0 906509 01 7 Price: BOp p.ue 12p postagV 40pp 

ALBSU was established by the' Department of Education and 
J Science to act as a central focus for adult literacy and basic skills 
work In England and Wales. The Unrt operate? rconsuhancy/ 
advisory serylcQ, sponsors and organises regional and national ' 

I iralnlng, publishes books and other material and sponsors a limited 
1 number ol innovatory Special Development Projects. ;i . 

j Further information and orders to: F~T I ~*S/n r-i : j; 

j ALBSU, King abourne House, /i|:]r] 7\'v 

1 220/231 High Hdlbom, // 5t$\K Kl •' 

1 London WC1V 7DA. ' : f V,W VT / PI 

LTeft 01-405 4017 //iJ kbl 

^ActtUsracy&BadcSitBsUdt 
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Essex 

Chemistry - Ur C.N. Davies - £A6,0U0 from 
A.E.RE. Winfrilh fur nn aerosol research viu- 
dcnnhip. 

Electrical engineering scien, e- Pr« ifCMur G.il.U. 
Chilpiln - 165.75* form ihc Ministry ol Defence 
for nn Inmilgnllon imo (he uduplive amcclto- 
Ikin of low frequency dcousiic noise from 
gene raung sell used by Ihc Army. 

Sociology - M. Her Joe - £40 .JW) from rite 


gene ruling sell used by ihc Army. 

Sociology - M. Her Joe - £40 .4W) from ihc 
Lcveriiulmc Trusl for a roniparaiivc rociiil 
study of rented and owner-occupied housing. 
Biology - Dr N. R. Baker - £31,' 947 from ihc 
SRC for research into ihc biochemical and 


scdimcnis: Professor H. Smith - £45.405 from 
Gallagher Ltd for research mro plant hfoiceh- 
nok«y. 

CMCh - Professor Hallo ran — £IO,OUO from Ihc 
Host) Uunku l-'oundmfon for research on broad- 
casting and liheral dcnioL-racy. anil £22.tXXi 
from Ihc Henllh Education Council as n sup-' 
piemen la rv grunt for research Into rule of mass, I 
media in Health education campaigns nnd pro- 
uranime evaluation*. 

Chemistry - Dr |. hi. T. Duvidson - £10.5011 
from ihc SERC for research on thermal and 
phukiclicmicnJ production of silicon untf carbon 
radicals sun lieu Hy infrared litscr spcctrosiopy; 
Dr J. H. Holloway - £15.800 from the SERC 
.for siruciural investigulion on rransilfun-mcial 
chaJcoBcno-haJides; Professor Symons - 128.319 
fmm ihc Cancer Research Cnmpaian for rc- 
ccd _r .1 . _ 


«ut rcsctircji i mo me oiocnemicar ana *«*nn me v. nm,ti <\usvurcn v-nrnpaign lor rc- 

biophysical ilmllaiions lo energy transduction search on E5R studies of the effect of ionUing 

during diloroplast biogenesis. radiation on niclHlIo-proicius and DNA In the 

Government - A Barker - £22.344 from the presence anil absence of oxygen. 

SSRC foe an investigation into the Sfansted Engineering - Professor Ponier - £34.900 from 

Airport public inquiry 1980/82 and the reform ,hc UKAEA for research on shakedown testing 

of public inquiries of model structures in type 316 steel. 

Sociology - Dr P. Thompson - £20,939 from Geology - Dr 1. A. Hill - £24.054 from the 

the SSRC for and investigation into the sys- NERC Tor marine geophysical and geological 

(emu He analysis tif fife histories. investigation of the Cape Verde Archipelago 


tctnuilc iinjJysis of fife histories. — ■» — ... r _ 

Biology - Dr C. Sciiaocvhfo and Or R. VV. nnd surrounding areas. 

Davies - £ I ®.72-l from rhe MRC as u supple- Ohstttnes and gynaecology - Professor Mac- 
mem ip an c filling granl fur research into the Vicar nnd Dr D. A. Vlnlkcri - £15.429 from 
mitochonorial genomes of Aspergillus Niduluns. Birihright for research into fetal clcc- 
Ifull trocnccphalography. 

■ S'l G 3M f 6 " 4 h d «rT '^c SERC P fo/^ar^ B on°HF raffstudiS 

iW? i”" 1 ,he . SRC fnr hlgh-lalltudc Ionospheric modification by high 
research on stimulnled and anomalous x-ray power radio waves, and £39.750 from the 

2" f rT 5 te™^cVr^ maS: Df k B ^, RC < R “‘herford a’nd Appleton UbilraTmi,) 
fr ?™u'V SRC J or re “ aic l» n « l® improve prediction In tho Omega Navigation 
development of techniques for the non- System. H 

° F “ lids Usin * lascr ' and Medicine - Professor Whitlam - 

rnS nr"M m*ii r £ 4 ^* 52B V flm ,hc MRC fnr rc search into mem- 

SHS^inS^Sn'^-d.ii'SlJS fc*Snr l, “ "”" Spr ’" ' n 
a^aarffrag . 

, ruf “* or iI hl P h - C’cntre. £1*2,71*1 from the British Library Rc- 
MiiiiiflAik 01 " *^ C t i * B . n ,n * lis ' l 8 a JI Jn till® search and Devciupmem Department for often- 
ciillalwr.il Ur ivsearch In robot lechnoingy be- slim of gront funding the PCRC 
^ecn the Ihnenhy of Hull and Marconi Re- SSRC -Professor ZZn - tX,22* from the 
Phvilcs - Professor F J Hrv-.ni nn .t n r rs S j C fc ! r ^search on local government finance 

,1. B. 1 c Wales, Cardiff 

Cavencll - £21.181 from Ihc SRC for an Imres- Civil structural engineering - Dr H. R. Evnns - 
ligation min spin effects In opt icnl and electrical £34.373 from the Ministry of Defence tor on 





ligation min spin effects In opt icnl and electrical £3-4.373 from the Ministry of Defence for an 
properties nf amorphous and related crysiiilline experimental investigation of the ultimate load 
uiiiiL-oinJuciiin. behaviour of double bottom slruclum; Dr R. 


7 prof,;ssor Jackson - £35.224 from the 
6SRC for research on local government finance 
and central government macro economic con- 
trols. 

Wales, Cardiff 

engineering - Dr fi R. Evnns - 
£34.373 from the Ministry of Defence for on 

nvnpnntPRial SnudeiiiiaiU.. ■ • 


civil englneerin] 
Dr Allen aei Jo 


Grlmbla. reader in control 


engineerina at Sheffleld City Polytechnic, has 
! been appointed professor of electrical engineer- 
“18 “t Slrathdyde Univenlty. 


- I I- Donaldson and [>r M. C Janes 
^ r ' 1,11 *hc SRC fur invcsligaiiuu inio 
[■liysiuiogy uf the ccrchriisrinal fluid in am- 
phibians, 

Leicester 

Umchetnistry - Dr AT. E. lllaii - 141.571 from 
the Cancer Rociirrb Campaign f«»r reseureli 


iriiu straeiurc nnd Welirin 0^^ iuXSST ^ «S“ 

hvrite maiu. {mni die SRC 


Narayanan - £21.310 from the Department of 
Transport for work on the behaviour of thin 
wehs containfng cut outs; Professor K. I. Majid 

- £13.3511 from the SRC for a project on 
theorems of siruciural variations; D. M. Porter 

- £11,9116 front the Ministry of Defence for 
struct urn] 11 nn lysis research. 

Chemistry ~ profciMV R. I). Gil fur J nnd David 


f, ' r . n . Prc>icci tut "irejiiiitvK fnr uvrmfed rr..i 1 

■ : £SS3SSB£tEaSBiS2- 


I Universities 

East Anglia 

Senl.v ketuKr: Peter Wedge (jovial work). 

Exeter 


J Open^Univ^ity programmes September 5 to September 11 


Saturday September 5 

. BBC1 

**■ “■» wfamiadon. AJben CrewcV 

BBC t AWm " A **** Sll4dr |Sr29li pros «43 
JM C«il«n|Kiraiy_ Mua In education. A Many "■ w^?!r 

•” psfe.S" iSS SA “ fiS 

*•** ^ ma> * m F “™ 1 Anal)sh {AMI; 

■Bawag'ijifaf » 

'*•" pTSJtft ^ 

„■?? 9^“- "WaUiiij for Godor (A3tJ7; pjtw 14| 

SUS, ^ fnMion - 

W™* 1 *!' I* Ptohmer Age (5246: 

1MB UnoeniMdln* ipn aod time. A Note erf 
UhMirajnty ITho Ualrene Tomorrow) lS3H: 

radio Bar- {SM: pmj j > 

6>M 'rchhrcturc Hid design ISvn-tw. 

sr SSUSS'fiSftS'T *»'■ 

°" hS . 

■ ™ r ar Bffla, «rs - 

440 Wwld jhilirtt*. Penpetlirts Ofi Brandt (DID. 
tM The Specimen..' 

BW Vito Make. Brti- 

RADIO 3 fVHFl “ . 1 . 
ll-IB Open Pm uni 3?. ‘ ' • ’ 

1IJI* Mais CiinnnuuiriUmi tied tuefety. limes 
fljwd; t odes -mil f'mwenliwn fDEJIJ, prog 

Sunday September 6 


7.40 Teclinufoiy foundation cuuric Cancer Smafl 


9 , . ,l,e Dptloin (T101; proe 15) 

605 w 

” u ^- Mojeiiin » 

ShnFrewtsco Bn Area Rapid Ttunll: -fha 
am I M S on Sa “ tWtKo” (DIM; pro* 2B) 


. .. Boa (D233; proa 91 

44° Permidhr end Teaming. H» Adelaida Cto- 

ire tju Drat 141 


BAB jns*3tra& 


Ire (ESOl; prog jJj 1 "' lM A® 01 ®™ Oea- 

*1 ^$SS^ ^ omt ssf * 

6.05 btaihemaila foundation conne. Mruhiiina 
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. Evolution 
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fM0 ' Chcmltuy. tic Phtjnnqi Agc (SZ46; 

7 “" "f 
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iSe 


“ ESteSs “"«■ * »r>' 

1 # -IS Conflict and stability irMhi 
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ftW, «ta.wSSS Clf0 " J wcWogy- Managing 
, M , ™ 0, 1 k - Britain and Dance (I) fD207: prog ft) 

l“- 3 : P ,0 8 j) 

730 ^m wirormnce: human fBMai and sys- 
tam faUurei. Planning for dtswci (TD342; 

BBC2 7 

“ Missrs.sf 1 ' ,j * w “* 

7,W orinMnimnnis and their 

[MM- “ ElKlronlc Music 

7 ‘ 8 " Brag'yj P™™ Catnlysls 

4,80 jwfr'J 1 „?w?51!" ell l fl 1 lic ?- Ouaternlans - A 

B.18 “ or Modem Algebra (AM280; proa 0) . 

“ W"&X^W; );A0 " 1 - 

0,05 rilfferwilsl cquuHoni of applied 

martiematlcs. Shallow Wnier Waves (M32I; 

6 JO and be lief: from Darwin , 0 Elnsieln. 

TeBnew Evolution Trial (A38I; prog 
RADIO I (VHP) 
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13.a0 # The early Roman Pmnlr^ an*4 ah. _■ .« 


p«KSis 

and Mila cjf 


"Marketing the IndiMriaiT!!?^ ; 


lltiicl. Gray Hay, Tclfonj w v? 

Neil Cuss, ms. iireSnM BffejjSu 44 : 
Museum. Professor A.S. Trash 
scrsiiv >,f Birmingham, officers 
nml Woles Tourist floanh 
nKHtaiku; £WI. Non-rcsldemiri 3 d ^ 

I'urihcr a bro£S “ ■ 

we :, v,t liable from Mich*l Strand ^ ; 

rial Archaeology lSIfr 

hhiseum. Ininbridge. Fclford, 


UiJy Henrietta Gllmour, the first woman photographer in Scotland, whose 
work Is being displayed In an exhibition entitled "Beauty, Beasts and 
Ba gowns at the Crawford Centre for the Arts, University of St Andrews, 

' September 27. It will be on show along with part of the ‘Trades ' and 
Treasures exhibition, which offers a fascinating record of domestic and 
industrial customs In Fife last century and is open until September 12. 

Mr William David George, senior lecturer in 
surgery a; the University of Liverpool, has been 
appointed to the chair of surgery at the Wcst- 

[ _ , , - — ; , «n Infirmary, University of Glasgow. 

I i *?r Al ^ ,B . cLe ??’.. P ro fc»or of civil en- Mr Alan W. Owen has been appointed to a [ 

glace ring at Paisloy College of Technology. Iibs personal chair of physical electronics at the 

been appointed professor of structural engineer- university of Edinburgh from October I 198] 
I?£i " “i' r fi^i yde Unh *n By 1 * department of Mr Robert A. Stockwcll. reader in anatomy', 

Or ^tirC inL r- . K, . | h “ been , appolnlcd to a person^ chair of 

Ur Alichaei John Grlmble. reader in control anaiomy from October I, 1981 
engineering at Sheffield City Polyteehnic. has Mr Mark C. Casson, a reader, has been 

Ini ^EScEeJFfs ' ^° r e,eclr ' cal cn « in « r - appointed to Hie chair in economics at the 

inj at Siraihdyqe Univenlty. Univeirity of Reading, from O ctober 1. 1981 

S B. Braund (classics); u.j. Lings (computer 

^ tncc .'i Vi Pea rcc (geriatric medicine In ihc 

tl till I II I llTaTl Postgraduate Medical School); J. C. Simon 

(computer science); Mrs C. Stcbbings (law), 

Leeds 

Universities Pro-vice chancellor: Professor Brian Hogan. I 

East Anglia Wales Bangor 

»enl.v keturer: fVlcr Wedge (s-cial work). Remler: Dr R. O. Wvnn Jones (biochemistry 
£xeter ‘"'J «il scirncBj. 7 

S C to’h D e ‘ £te t 4 P f tb0l ? 8 ? ,; p - FflU,kn « We,8h National School of medicine 

title to be determined l a ier)."teelurets: Mm Reader in haematology: Dr J. A Whittaker. 


£SfiK.-SS353 

JtfjSffaJtesas 

illtd kings Cross Staliomi. Fee 

rcliirs. Nntftic, Hamilton Haute. U,v 
Plncc. London WCIH 9BH, DI-387-^fc 
“Successful design and marketing- 
five senunan, on design and 
held j.l the Royal Collegr of Anwlte 
evenings, beginning on October 27. hW 
intis and application (omu can he du 
from Catherine Lewls-Jones, School of Es 
Inal Design, Royal Collcir of An. bs» 
Gore, London SW7 2EUT 


Annual National Coaferena and Atu 
General Meeting lo be held on SaltudnOz 
her 31 at Loughborough Udwnto. ta 
will be Dr Michael Argyle. Det^h) 
L.T. Higgins, honorara tecretay, Oeah 
lege. Ccyncy Road, Chester CHI tfij 


Kecent puhlica 


1 The UK Labour Market, the lofirtuttdfc 
; power Studies guide to iDfonulioi bin 
, cnee book for all those who need umlts 
of labour market infarmallon ud pwii 
! comprehensive listing: of the totrta uk* 
subject headings such as abentetfca. tk 
turnover, educational rapply, tajbat 
strikes, it also contains a onmjdrs 
market institutions and gives unmdbl: 
advice and information. Available hafs 
Page Ltd, 120 Pentonvflle Rtud, laJtV 
£15.95. 

A a ■ 

Irish Studies hi London, the ! 

local authority evening dasseJ is Oj*)* 
don dealing with nil ospecB of If® tT 1 
longuuge, litcniturc, music, for twMfff . 
in September is now avauabfe m » i 
Press, 83 Frithvillc Oardcni. London WL • 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA 

NSUKKA NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
UfldkJilB! for (he following vacancies: 

1. FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

(a) Dttpartmant of Agrloultural Extension 

t riaun: Agricultural Extension and Rural 

f«ta: fa) Professor (b) Senior Lecturer 
te) Lecturer 

(b) Department of Soli Science 
Raws: Soil Biology, Soli 
Survey/Classificatlon, Pedology 

..... Mineralogy) and Soil Physics 
* fc«*: Lecturer 
iHCULTf WARTS 

® jfflyttwnt of Finn and Applied Arts 
™n; Fine or Applied Arts, Art History, 
™5 Education, Art Administration or 
gw creative orts. 

™ta: fa) ProfeaBor (b) Reader (c) Senior 
Ucturar 

™ n!fi. rt, 5? nt of Dramatic Arta 

Th "? ,re History, Acting and 
uiractlnfl. Designing and Choreography 
. roifs: Lecturer 

1 JEM S*?* 8 bnqweehwo 

uaMrtmsnt of Agricultural Engineering 
V*? 1 - ™™ Structuroa and Structural 
Mrign, Soil and Water Engineering 
lb) ru?*- ® flnlor Lecturer fb) Lecturer 
^ Engineering 

paid*. Structures, Soli Mechanics, 

Fn„ l J® po 5 a,,on rn °ti>rials, Public Health 
gJ0lnBarfng 

ftl m 1 I, 1 ?! Lecturer lb) Lecturer 
nSwIrci* 1 !! of Eleotronlo Englnoorlng 
E^ronkj Englnoorlng 
KJf J??^? BOr Rosdor (c) Senior 

» oSS±L'35K 


1 DbubU— * ‘■“‘■“•rur toi uoexuror 

RS?r?. r ?n n J 0f SurvB Y ,n B 
SI?'; Q° od MY ond Astronomy, 
Photgrammetry, Hydrology 

LaSurer Pfo,08Bor <b > R ° ador t c » 

^ B* d£L£ i¥ W 88 administration 

SSK.^S^f.^fnance 
Ctathort. in H F|,1BnCfl ' Quantitative 
• 1 Banking cr Davetopmenl 

& n n a 0 ' 8 F,nanol « l Management, 

i Wrut ? 1 Senlor L8ctu fer 

■^S ^PPMB DiaNE 

Anaesthesiology 

M tet^ESr ' " W S ? n '° r 

1 nffir Ki?/ P, Vf‘0l0BlMl Medlolna 
oatl&agyjjjjp' ~ for m 9dloelly qualified 

ftSrtr 1 Prof ® aaor <W Reader (6) 

SCIENCES 

, ■ BtSsi;, , Industrial, 

fconomloT ' rmm flnd International 

: w ^te . 11 - 1 RMdsr « S8nlor 

^ Reflfllon 

of lalarn^nwL^Af Including History 
ipafPrataHnn® 9 } Aallgloua . J - 
: . tthl^?^" 0 ^ s °ftoy ann Christian 

s« Bbi,i, ^ nd 

■ . ^ficturgr 1 , f ? Baor l b I Header (o) Senior 



: -v : 





(b) Department of Computer Science 

Poata: fa) Professor fb} Reader (c) Senior 
Lecturer (d> Lecturer 

8 FACULTY OF LAW 

I®! Dipaitnunt of Commercial and Property 

(b) Department of Public end Private Law 
Posts; Lecturers 

9. FACULTY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

(a) Department of Veterinary Parasitology 
and Entomology 

Fields: Protozoology. Helminthology, 
Epidemiology 

Posts: (a) Senior Lecturer (b) Lecturer 
For Veterinarians end Non- 
VefDrlnarlans 

fb) Department of Veterinaiv Pathology and 
Microbiology 

Posts: Reader fFor Veterinarians only) 

fc) Department of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 

Posts: (a) Senior Lecturer (b) Lecturer 
■ For Veterinarians only 

10. FACULTY OF PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 
fa) Department of Pharmacology end , 
Tharapeutlo* 

Flalda: Toxicology 

Posts: fa) Senior Lecturer fb) Lecturer 
For Medloally end Non-Medfcally 
qualified oandldeieB 

(b) Department of Phermsoy 
Posts: Lecturer 

(c) Department or Pharmaosutlcal . 
Technology 

Reids: Pharmaceutical Technology and 
PharmBceutloa. ■ 

Posts: fa} Senior Lecturer (b) Lecturer 
QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Professor: Candidates should possess a good 
first degree end higher degree preferably a . 
doctorate, or In Medicine, equivalent 


poal-graduato profeaalonal qualification, plus 
seven (o ton years teach Ing/roaeerch 
exporlonco in Institutions of higher learning. 


plus considerable publications. 

2. Rsadar: As above, but fewere publicatlona. 

3. Senior Leoturor: As above, but with at leaBt 
five years experience and publications. 

4. Lecturer I: As above but with at least three 
years experience. 

SALARY: 

Professor: OL16: N1 1,688 x N578 - N1 2,720 p.a. 
Reader: GL15: N1O,206 x N616- N11.328 p.a. 

Senior Leoturer/Senlor Research Fallow: 

GL13: N 8,084 x N320 - N 9,024 p.a. 
Lecturer 1/ReBBarch Fellow I: 

GL12: N 7,404 x N21B - N 8,052 p.a. 
Senior Tutor: 

GL11: N 8.744 x N180 - N 7,2B4 p.4. 
Lecturer ll/Reaearch Fellow II: 

GL10: N 5,760 x N162 - N 6,732 p.a. 
AealBtant Leoturer/Tutor II: 

GL09: N 4,688 x N102 - N 5,640 p.a. 

CONDtnONS OF SERVICE: Appointments are oh 

S srmanent or contract terms (non-Nigerian) 

□ntraot addition of 25% of basic salary, Annual 
leave with leave allowance. Passages for wife and 
up to five children. Part-furnished 
accommodation or rent allowance in IIbu. 

Salary and Conditions of Service are under 
review. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION: Four typewritten 
copies of application and curriculum vitae giving 
full namB, post Bought, department, date and 
place of birth, nationality, paaBport numbw 
(where and when issued), currant postal address, 
telephone number, permanent noma addrMS, . 
marital status, number, sex end age of chi ldren . ^ 
acBdamic/profasalonal qualintatiorra wth dates, 
posts hsld with dates and names of institution* 
present employment, atatus and salary, details of 
publications and research, names sna adpreses 
of three referees who know prtrfe^lonatly 
Candidates are adviisd to request their referees 
to send their reports to: „ 

The Director, Ntaarla n Uni vara Itlw Office, 180 
Tottenham Court Road, London,_ W1P9L^ . • 

to whom applications ahguld ba sent by 2nd 
Ootobar, 1881 . 


AUSTRALIA 


ApplloBilani are In vfted far itin 
tallowing poiti. for which applications 
olaio on iha daias lhonn. Balerioi 
(unteao othorwiia autod) ara aa 
folio wb:- Sanlor Locturor 4A28.W3 
•A30.flBfi: Looturar IA19.82l-tA2e.D37. 
Funhar details and appHcallon 
procedure may ba obtained from Tho 
Aaioclatlon ol Commonwealth 
Unvoraldaa (Appta.l 3B Gordon Square 
London WC1 H 0PF unleai alherwiaa 
etatad. 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
Department of Law 

Appnipiiiicnit may be m.idr oi cither [lie 
leUurcihlpur itfnloi ki-iurctiup level. 

Th«c poilluiiv ore cx peeled to be filled 
hy proboikmar) appotnimenn of three 
year« capable of leading 10 icnurebui.il 
all the Uclrenliy't icqulremenir for 
wmire arc defined 10 be ratiiraef cully 
met. I enure may be granied ai Kir lime or 
appoiniiDeni. 

3u September 1981. 

The University of 
Wollongong 
LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GEOPHYSICS 
(Tsnurable Position) 

Department ol Geology 

The oppolniet. In addition ro imriting 
geopbyslci subjecn, will be required to 
contrtbuM 10 leaching In other arejt 
uhkh could include etonumk mineralogy 
and Mrutlural geology. Etprrlfnceln 
expliyrniron leophjvto. npertilly applied 
lonplorollon (or coal and hydrourlhinv 
h deilrable and the luccervful cudldale 
. wlllbeexpenedloiaLeanacthelniercrr 
in theie Iliridi. Oeochtureal equipment In 
■he Depart uirm Includes gravity rucier. 
muneionieier, hammer, iclimogruph, 
rewilvlry unit, thermal probet and 
logger. Further (nfarntetlon mat be 
obuinHl from Prorewor A. C. Cook, 
Chairman, Dtparimeni or Geology, in rhe 
Unlvenliy. 

AppHconti • horrid pouesr a higher 
degree and preference may he given la 
wmeonr wiih Indutirlal rarareh 
erperience haeked by an approprlue 
record of publlcaiton. 

Appotnimeni win be made ai the 
leciurerorienlDrleclunulevel depending 
on quilificndofli and eiprrtanca. 

Farei to WoVoggoiu for tiro appolnice ■ 
rad depetxJenn veouw be paid and a 
re-ein Ultfuntm alkhranee Ii parable, It Is 
hoped Una an appofttummi rouM bo 
taken up in Jinoary 1982. 

I October 1981. 


The Australian National 
UnlVBrsIty 

Department of Accounting 
& Public Finance 

SENibft LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
Faculty of Eoonomlcs 

Application are Invhtd from wMiHy 
qualified per urn with inching and 
- resMrch cipablltiln lo BexHitlon which 
the Unhmily hope* lo nil for 1912. 
tub) eci to fundi being • vs liable. 

Skill] |n tho areai oflnrormallon 
gyitemi eonpvilni rad /or qoiniliaihe 
mtihodi wdtild bf regarded very 
faveurably. However, penorti hiltretied 
In other areai reined u accounting 
ihouhi aMspptr- Inquiries may be made 
ioHcidoJDepaittnrm. Dr.M. E. Aiken, 
IhiheUnhwitiy. 

Appobititwni will be initially foe 4 ynii 
• with the povIhBUy. after review, of 
mppolotmem lo retiring (ft. 


Reotoruiblc iMtdetpen ^- arepjiJ 
ond uukifemc »nh hunting lv gltcn (ur or 
appitmlce from uuivkle Canherra 
Super aiinuiilnn hencl)r>.arc aullablr fat 
nppllv-anlv rllyihlem unmrihnre. 1 lu 
Unnenily re>rrvcvrhe right nix lumal,- 
an ap|H.>lnimrni nr In mule up 
appoint rural hy inviipilnn at am llinr 
1 0ciolirr 19ht. 

| • Murdoch University 
Perth, Western Australia 
LECTURER - 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHINA 
Ref: EN0335 

Srhonl ot Human L'ommunlnllon 
H "year llr. H. fi. Ruihrnn 

Appth Jl'onr at e Invited horn 'nil rihly 
quoltncd pei'j.nv rot ihiv rntilinn which 
biohcialcniir mi M lonuarv losim a -- 
• win u-. powiMf lhcieof icr. 

Tho ChinrtcSludk". I'rngramine 
provide-. Mudeniv with liuor- 
dhclplmarv training cniKer rung varluds 
». 1'ptcis or l bins borh at ihe 

undcrgraduBieardp..>tigrndumelctel Al 
the undergraduate level li offer* one of 
live B.A.timhcSchnol of Human. 

C omRiunkolkm uhr other i arrSourheati 
Avlin Slndlcv, l omern|Hirary Atian 
Siudicc. Comparatiie I heraiure, and 
Comraunkflllon Srudlcti. Dlirlplinsry 
imereti* among | u prevent tiafT mcludc 
anS* r IC, ‘ ,ilr, ' u,lre, ('^* <nr 3'- phirotdrfiy 
Thr pr into re rpoprlbl lit v nrihe 
jpputni re util hr |..c.» ridinneinjKiih 
■ '.'Up.ec on Modern and CnincmpiMiy 
China mainly from the wvin nonomh- 
j and political painreor view. Thekiiccettiul 
cindEdarr need not ecclutlvely vomc from 
there ditdpllnei. 

The aueeeuftil applU-aiu it cipctied ro 
haven Ph.D. and puhlJcnilonv hi relrvimi 

ricldi. Active knootedge or Modern 1 

Chinereivdetirnble. 

Thit la a l enure bte appoint mrai and 
condillonv IiKhide vupcranaiiairon. 
similar loFSSl*. long verviec (eavr. 
ourtide vtudlev programme, paymetu or 
Tarev to Penh Tor appoinl ee and 
dependent family, removal and sen Ilng-in 
BHowanrcandhouupurchive reheme 
2Qcroberl9JM 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER/SEN tOR 
LECTURER (Continuing) 
Department of 
Chemical Engineering 

Applicant* for ihii (Million titculd 

E nirew a higher degree In Chemical 
nglneerrnglai related ditcipllrri 
together uiih appropnarc rvpericiHeln 
reodilng. retearch or mdimrry. 

Theuccwrulcapdidaiewlll be 
etpecied to Ireiure In at Iravi lu o ofllic 
foDo*lng fleldi: heal iraficfer. mao 
rranifer, fluid mechanic i. proceev 
camrol, Ihermodynamln. ruoL-cavdevion. 
pmeew economic' . The (icM< of 
pgvtgraduaie retea neb ai pre lent active In 
• » (he depart mem am: resciorenolnetrma, 
ifiiuparr phencmena. fuel rnalnerriny , 
biochemical engirm ring and hlonudical 
englnefting. TTteapppInlee vhould aho be 
■ prepared to *Upen lie po'rg radusle 
letearch tiudenrv in at lea>i one of these 
arcav. 

The «qcn»rul applicant will (re 
e ipeciedio take up durlet from 
Ih Janupty 1982. 

Ao anpoiniK from overheat or 
hietclaie will be eligible Tor nuiirance 
snih travel and removal evpencec. 

ISOciobei 1981. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER (Clinical) 
(Limited Tenure) 

Department of 

Medicine 

St Vincent's Hospital 

Application* arc lovlicd Tor Ihe above. 

TOnikined petition. Appllcnniv rhould he 
rllglble tor rcghiemlon an a medical 
preciHIoner In the Slate or Vlciorin and 
*0“W neftrably have either an M.D. or 
f k.D. degree and a Frilouihlp or 
Mambrrclilp of an appron r Ui« ipeclatlti 
CoUegr. Tha petition offmcluiwal. 
research am) leoeMnaonporiianiiiei. The 
rrtrarn Imeretic of ihe Depart mem 
met use clinical hiemai ology vatt'ular 
■ miMte, ggMtoenicrologyarid re-earth 
mio the cvaFiullon or health <arc. 

The Knlifon It available rrom Gih 
OecwobeT 1961 loJItr Deceoibar 198) In 
ihc flrulnt lined. 

^SKa5rss d ““ ■ 

Specille enquhiei maybe made to 

D - “■ f enlngron. Depart meat 
or Medicine, St. Vtocenr’t HitagdisL 
Fluroy, 3065 Auiiralla. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Inst Inn a ol AppTled Social and ■ 
Economic Rraaaich 

W'Sf'DS lo appoinl 

DIRECTOR 

In’I'iAinnthoreyiiirLilvurol IP j (i 
Cnnrny 10 taio up. lpr/SI Willi tho 
Anrtr.'lrnn rj.ilimoM inlvwi<in If frl'li 1^1 , 

lASgn ii anii"Jpji<-ii>|fliil Giplui'Mv 

'■■jElinrity ul iha Govrrnitipril ,,l Papu.i 
rjow G-iirea. rosunriiihln lo tin Mmnir, 
fur Nptuiiul PUnnlnn n ml bstclnpwo! 
it has VA |iir,l«fvhri.ti «ov>.tc h. o.nlf 
nicliitiing IQdlLrto (I'.VlnnirL nvr<ArOd In 
tial( iti'vulinirvwi.i prni|ionnim4 ant flr 
adriimfe it-nlueeml «jp|uut vinUcITO 
pnonna TlmatiiiiiriitUiii lu r3t.iitAi'iiiv I 
I'l'-aii/od. tnjt umi snin.ir i«u.n.|i jmfi 
aro U'ti nan ctiirnris 

IASER wnaL'uUMnhoet in 19lfc Ii luHnvva 
inBcnrrh |ir«iilin '1orarrntne<1by In 
Council, r oniluCB rouiarcli (unwell Ini 

■>'liot Governmoiit.idOMcnt. onH on,i.i,|M 

,M loworeh cona.iluinciaa Ihe InetiluU 
h» active proyi.vnfTton (or rhar'ulilicaiian 
Ol tooi-aicli llnilltidsanrl Ihp Ilnming r,1 
Citron reraarchmi The Ouccror n 
responsible to Council (or Iho 
m ana a omeni ol iho rnaiiiina, anti !ur 
ananring nun int luica'Ti pmuronune ts 
earned out 

Tho Director shouiH have a tioclorrt 
dnan<Blna*>3rtac«ncorliihpiine, anti a 
suhsrantmi recond ol rosoarch and 
publication, rogeihor withtiiocapociiyio 
rornrmjnlcala with and aunta natiMtn 
in o iher aocia I Bcienca diac ip Kn n 
Adminttiretiva oxpertance and abrlhoa of 
a high oiitKASKiquIrort. 

tOta. Thn dHrwatireUry « K2?,tB$ II 1.00 ' 
OrJBh appro*. CO 77. IUS1.4S. *AI 37ln 
July 1M1 1 . with Iwminal q<eruity equal ro 
M?»oti(iisl(irnin5« Alilsm anti tome 
rprncvol on|«nm paid . Three y«sr 

cantraci with nnd term leave (gicaia 

POrrii ol rerrultmoni Free ho using and 
oiher baneti'a appropriaio to Iha position 
Appiicaitong will cumculum vnas ami 
narru od thioorareroea. anti dataof 
avaflabWiy, ihnuMbarari ro: • 

Tho Chairman, I A HER. PO. BuSSM. 
Boroho, Rapue. Haw Guinea. 
ApphntlruucloidiriPaia Moresby on 
30 September, 1MJ. 

THFS1 


NEW ZEALAND 

THE XGS^b vor 

Vear Term. 

CLOSING DATE: g OCTOBER 
1981. 

Foil lq web ip la awarded lo 
JhoBto o ecliolor of proven abU- 


iJTTl " — W Bull * 

S“ l r « BQ rch In ony 
.hJ d t-i....V ud J r •(Mtiatad with 
***"■ APPlIcanw 
MaiIl»55 V 5r del S O . ,,B i r “ t0d • hlnh 
Vt n * a ^?J * c J ,0 J H, ' sr atolllty- anil 
jV a .. , c F . pa r la or qneaatnn In rc- 

2! r Sn? 1 kP? l f.i " ,, t“ i,b i Sal- 
fry will, bo within tha acala for 


“ r n' h WS5.!5. , XSS?“ l »" 

*ilSHSIUmgi.>. D 

» ..V; isrs 

•tronn reaeurrh record, 
luro're 

annum. Conditions of Apu . 
mailt and Method ol Apsltcaifuri 

n«i a .Sil ,,,J, K'S m V B AiSSraTii 
*“ fig: 
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Universities continued 


NEW ZEALAND 
PALMERSTON NORTH 
MASSEY UNIVEH6ITV 

LECTURER IN EARLY 

CIIILOIIOOII EDUCATION 

Applications urn Invllert for 
tlin nixj'.o-jnen Monad position In 
(he Deportment of Education. 
Ttta poet ta evelleble from I 
March loaa. nr. ns mutually 
□ □read. The Candida to appointed 
will act under the direction of 
the Head ol Department ol 
Education and .will ha rwiuired 
to undartaita duties re inline to 
extramural tuition In addition to 
Internal teorhing and research - 

Applicants should Irate ill 
appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions III! professional experi- 
ence. and dill ■paclslliatiori In 
tha rtald of Early Childhood 
Education. 

Salary within thoranao of: 

Nzsts.lM - sas.aso. 

further details or. this posi- 
tion aoil of the University, 
together with the general condi- 
tions of appointment may bn 
obtained from the Aaauclatfon 
Dl Common weelth . L'niyeraltfei 
(Apprs.i, 3d Cordon Square. 
London tVCIM opr, or from (he 
Reglslrar of the University. 

Applies Hone close on 9 Ocn- 
her 1381. HI 


OTAQO 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

APPlIratlons ore Invited lor 
Uhi position of Aasutnnt Lcctur- 
or in the Department or Philo"- 
onhy. Appllraltonn front canul- 


datea In all areei of plillosupfiy 
will lie cnneltlered. allhnuafi 
preference tuny b« ulvan (o 
candidates with a special in- 
terest In umthctlcs ami in either 


preference nmy b* ulv.“n 


moral or political philosophy. 

Salary NZ* 13.971 - 817.154 
per annum. 

rlher particulars are avail- 
able front the Association of 
C'lntmanwcBlth Universities 
t Apple. >, 36 Cordon hqunro. 

Loudon tVCIH OPF. or from the 
Registrar of the J/nlwtraKy. PO 
Du* 56. Ouncdln. New Zealand. 

Appilralluna rloau on 59 
November 1 38 1 . HI 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECIINOLOHY 

ilEPAMTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENCINEKH1NO 

tECTUttKE-i ENI C»R 
LELTUREil 

Apull'.utiuii* ar« lovtted leu 
the above- mentioned position III 
the Deportment of Civil En- 
gineering^ / . .- ;, _j V “ 

tko sutetisfui' candidate 
should bo experlsncod In either 
construction prainods- and m»n- 
aoamaitt or. in transport and 
malt way design . 

. v AnpUeanlt villi be required ta 
hold On. appropriate university 
degree and should either hold 
membership, or be .eligible for 
membership, of u relevant pro- 
fessional Institution. 

.. ^tldTlft Lecturer Kl*. 195 — 

iUT'sfi: ,K. s, i“f.» wjss: 

, Initial contract period Is Unru 


MflM Is Hire* 

TWtS 


9b r appointment fora, ranat- 
* — nod leave fares (staff 
Ud femUy). settling- lit 
ebt ailovyancea, hi weeks 
leave per year, education 
* . end uciatence towards 
housing, delerv 


. Applications Including cuirl- 
cut am, vllas. names end addres- 
ses of three rare rest, should be 
. addressed, to: The Registrar 

PUU New Sullies Univt 


reach Un by 




.3 October IflEi 

Applicants .resident In the 
United Kingdom should else 
send a copy lo the Association 
.of- ConnannuUi Universities 

ftp™ ftp,, a i 


UMIST 

WRECTORO^pNT.NU.NG 
UMI8T has far ms 


Jive mid. career (raining an J re- 
training courses for graduates or 
(HUhalBnu. In recognition of 
the rapidly growing naed for a 
wide variety of such courses 


fjhdma from , f B w day* to 

I byea mop ing. end for the de- 
alOoment of modular coursae ^ 

fltw t jw38. 

, m «.->•& %ssbfz- 


pfdrlve 

Inspires 


onTTu ■ 

Ba"KT9* B - p fi,torwk ln 

a burt dan 
*ad tnf 

other*. 

t POtt wIU be 1 .... 

*no„ cMpertment of the Sec 
end Reoistrei'. where a ,« 

aaiwsaS'E^SBS _ 

eratlon end enmr to respond Ip 
(he eUmulpifng .liadershlp which 
thny qypect the. Director . to pro- 
vide. The Principal of thg 1^ 
tula will lake a personal 
continuing Interest In the 
cel* 

Salary will b» witlilg e rango 
wllh a minimum or Cl 9. 730 per 
num. The salary offerod to a 
tfenlul candidate or ths ra- 
id high calibre and potential 
etciwd Ilia minimum. 

RtquNU for application 
forma end further particulars, 
quoting reference 
be addr 
Hoorn B-. — ... 

Manchester 5 . 
ploied application 
bo returnsd to tn 
soon e a poeelble 



NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications era invited for ■ 
LECTURESHIP IN THE 
SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. The School run* 
largo Introductory courses an 
the Now Zculqiid political sys- 
tem and on pollilraJ theory and 
(he eppnintno will un rsauiroti 
to assist directly with the letter 
of III Sis. Preference Will he 
given therefore lo applicants In 
the (laid of political theory and/ 
or political philosophy. 

The salary seals for Leciurera 
is Nzii9.no to taa.aao oar 

annum. The post Is available 
from I February 1989. 

Conditions of appointment. 
Including method of application, 
mar be obtained from tha Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities IABPIS.I. 36 Gordon 
Squire. London WC1H OPF. 

^ Applications close on SI 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

CAREERS ADVISER 

Applications ere Invited From 
graduates, prererabiy wllh a 
knowledge or graduate employ- 
ment opportunities in New Zea- 
land and experience In personnel 
tnsnagamanl or occupation 

B ildsnce, lor llm post of 
uren Adviser, The appointee 
will work, under lha nriiornl 
direction of the Cureera Advis- 
ory Board whose mein functions 
Include providing advice end In- 
formation ltd careers lo gradu- 
ates end undergraduates end 
fostering In the community n 
climate favourable to the em- 
ployment of graduates. 

The salary for this Post will 
be between NZI 17.147 pur 
annum and *33.664 per annum, 
according to qualifications ana 
e» parlance. 

Conditions of appointment 
mny bo obtained from the Asso- 
ciation or Commonwsnllh Uni- 
versities « A opts. I, 46 Cardan 
Square. London (vein OPF. 

Applications close on 3 1 
October 19 BJ. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

PALMERSTON NORTH. 

MASSEY UNfVKHSlTV 
DEPARTMENT OF 

-A vaeeftcy astatn for a lecturer 
In the department. Applicants' 
should be Interested in leaching 
uadargradiiata mathematics end 
extramural (distance* course*. 
Parana with research Interests 
in any area ore encouraged to 
apply but saiflo preference may 
be given to those which support 
•clstlng ureas, of departmental 
activity especially modem ap- 
plied mathematics or mathema- 
tics education. 



, The 
■ in tha 

outer Universt 

Ironic*. 

CM 

Ht. 

mplanlailon. 


t cart due tor. 
aruvor Ion 


■i^jpSPW I rfwaa&i*- 

ary Up to £71,380 according 1g 
»» and esperlsRca. 

Applications la tha farm of a 
rurrleiiiuui vitas (3 copies I and 
.iding the trantas 


rurrlculum vitas (3 ropiest and 
Including the iiamas *o 
ass of two re re ra as, 
sent to Deputy Beers 
sonnsll, - Uni varsity 
Outldlord. .Surrey, i 
93 Shplomber 16-81 

Further partlnilars mby Be 

S^M?*2S8R*t& 

quoting reference 44. TUBS. 113 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM^ 




THE LADY DAVIS FELLOWSHIP TRUST 
P.0. Box 1255 , Jerusalem 91000, Israel. 

Fellowships for Study and/or Research at Graduate 
or Post-Doctoral Levels and Visiting Professorships 

in 1982-83 

at ihe Hebrew University of Jerusalem and at the Technion — 

Israel Institute or Technology, Haifa 

Graduate and Post-Doctoral Fellowships 

Eligibility: Lady Davis Fellows are selected on ihe basis of dcmonsiraicd excdlciiL-c in ihcir 
studies, promise of distinction in their chosen fields of specializaiioii and fluidities of mind, 
imelleci and character. 

Posi-doctoral candidates musi have completed their doctoral dlsscrtai ion before arrivnl In [Nravl. 
The Graduate and Posi-docioral fellowships are tenable for a period of one year. They mny lie 
renewed for a second year and in special circumstances extended to a third year. 

The grant is Intended to defray ihe cost of the Fellow’s travel and tuition fees and lo meet 
reasonable living expenses. 

Application: Graduate candidates may apply during their senior undergraduate year or after they 
have undertaken study in a graduate school. .Post-doctoral candidates may apply at an early stage 
of their professional career (not later than 3 years after completion of their doctoral dissertation). 
Graduate and Post-doctoral candidates (including Israelis abroad! may obtain application forms, 
from ihe Lady Davis Fellowship Trust at the above address, after they Indicate ihe category of 
Fellowship for which they are eligible. 

Completed applications must reach the office of the Trust not later than December 1 , 1981. 

Visiting Professorships 

These Fellowships are intended for candidates with the rank of Full or Associate Professor at their 
own Institute. They are tenable fat periods from one trimester (or semester} to a full academic 
year. 

Application: Forms nay be obtained from the Lady Davis Fellowship Trust at the above address. 
Completed application forma must reach the office of the Trust not later than December 1 , 1981 , 

TH6S2 


SCIENCE & ENGINEERING RESEARCH COUNCIL 

FELLOWSHIPS 
& OVERSEAS (NATO) 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Appfteattons for -SERC Fellowships and Ouereaaa (NATO! 
Feilowahips commencing in 1982/83 ahould be mads to the 
Sclenca & Engineering Research Council, P.G. Box 18, 
Swindon SN2 IET. 

For application forms telephone: 

Swindon (0793) 26222, Ext. 2172 

CLOSING DATES FOR APPLICATIONS: 

Senior Fellowships 30 November 1981 

Advanced Fellowships 30 September 1981 

Postdoctoral fellowships 31 December 1981 

. Industrial Vlritipa TeftdwBWpa ...... Apply at any lima 

R&/SERC Industrial Fellowships 31 October 1981 

end 31 March 1982 

Overseas (NATO) Fellowships: 

In Europe 12 January 1982 

and 10 May 1982 

Outside Europe 31 December 1981 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 

Jerusalem 91000, Israel 
The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem offers a small 
number of 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

for the 1982'83 academic year 
in tha Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Natural Sclenaes, 
Agriculture and Medicine. 

Candidates may apply at an 
early stage of their professional 
oareer Inot later than three 
years after completion of their 
doctoral dissertation) to P.0. 
Box 1256 Jerusalem 91000. 
Israel. 

Completed application forma 
miiBt be returned by 1 
December, 1981. 

7E82 


- NZ$1 8*840 - 

Furl tier detail* of thle pai- 
fllon end of Hie University, 
rather with the gsnaral con- 
of. uproot n intent may be 
w^tajnad team tha AiiadeHon . 
or Commonwealth Universities 

ffiayi .tfss: 

litrsr or the University. 

clo*s on B Qrto- 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


SURREY 

UNIVERSITY OF 

PHILIPS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Fop mors than 10 years there 
hag been cloea co-operation ba- 
twesn (ha Philips Research 
Laboratory and lira Dept, of 


Blaaerlng. In .particular the B 


Polytechnics 


NORTH EAST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

DIRECTOR 


*1 


The post of Director of the North East London 
Polytechnic will become vacant on 1 September 1982 
following the retirement of Dr G. S. Brosan, 

The Governors of the Polytechnic seek to appoint a 
Director-designate to teke up the full duties of the post 
from 1 January 1982 (Director with effect from 
1 September 1982} and Invite applications by 
25 September 1961 . 

Salary: £26,679 Inclusive) . 

-i • MnrD? H IIl^ ‘ : ' : 
’• Town Hell, East Hem, London E6 2RP or telephone 
' 01-471 0819 : 

. llstevthom CounnU'^ZAhf ahnwlne service.) 


North Eut Londbn 
Polytechnic - 


.OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY ^gggpATIONAL- 

: ' D St* ART MBN T ! OF- ‘li |B8 TON 




WOLVpRiHAMpTON 
Trie FOLYtecuHic 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Dapanmant of Maohanlcal 
6 Produotion Englngering 

Lecturer (l/Senior 
Lecturer In 
Engineering Design • 

Applications are Invited from 
Honours Graduates or 
equivalent in Mechanical or 
Production Engineering. 
Significant industrial experience 
-In a design capaahy Is essential, 
and an interest In Dynamics 
llncludlng . both mechanisms 
and control) would be 
particularly appropriate. Duties 
will Include teaching at all 
levels of the BSc/BSc (Hons) 
In Mechanical Engineering, 
plus some TEC work. 

Salary: - 

Leoturar II - £8,482-£10,431 
Sarilor. 

. Lecturer ~£9,824-£12,141 ■ 
Further • details - and 
application form from tha 
Deputy Head of Personnel, 
Brighton.' Polvteohnlo. 


t 1 vv?ii 


yes* 

in-stnsu cotn-. 

b, f "an / 
.^UeyiUi sod . ggpUci Hon rorros 

■ bllhlMlol.. 'a. . * J. '• 1 


Moitfaeoaomb, Brighton,: 
BN2 4At. Tel: Brighton 
833886 . Ext: 2637.’ Closing 


| cWts.28 September 1881. . 




W ®ts 

s • r :• • , 


; <- w - 'u *' VA ' • 


BRISTOL ^ 
POLYTECHNIC 

TWMWU- 

r (inn ni < ik n as soon V, 

1‘rari-rmica win h. 
ramlMaiBS wllh iM U iSta*5 

K?T;: 1 a»'s-^5a4 

T " nu !%Ki5S&- 

lecturer tl/SENlnn 

«N«,HBE|jgEWTft 

ss^'vbtuSS 1 - 

TIib appaintmsnt wUI b> atu 
on Ilia appropriate rale 
Inu lu rslevanl prsvloui UVA 

&ikjsritaa££ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER in 
MANUFACTURE- W 


Kalary Kale: fli 

£12591 (Iran - fli' 

annum 


lur further detail! uu u 
application (om to be mtmq 
ns spoil ae poaslble ptew ■» 
tori the l’tirsoniiel Olflrt, 
lo! Polytechnic. Cflldh«£u 
Lono, Franchsy, HrliHl. R 


CITY OF LONDON 

polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OP MODEM 
LANGUAGES 

Lecturer II - Frentb Info- 
ence no Bl/59) 

Appllcsnu far the 
Bled post ahould hi enartaa 
teeclrara of Preach ImruWUI 
variety of tsveh eafl ts huj 
conversunt with reteal 
merits ln_ Madira..Lmwt 
teaching. They thould ta » 
pared to partldpete le lb 
teaching ami produclln d 
matarlsli for ■ msntjr d 
cotirees. Preference wSl » 
given to csndideiei who tot 
qualification* end rtefut* 6- 
tweili in tociel tnd ecjMSt 
sepsets or contenwenrf Fruit 

Lecturer 11 - Oertnio infir 
once no Bi/oO) 

Applicants for this nt"l}» 
ated post mhottld haw •? 
perlonco of taatbUig ebtera - 
n variety of. level! at 
lued knowledge of lonewrt 
of both aermanlee. 

Both pcjsls are fwiBW fra® ' 
January IflES. 

Salary. C 7.Ml-. tH- 1 ,” jK 
annum IncJudW l - onovo 
Wolshtlng. 

For further 

applicotlan Vdti- 

quoting the "fp^KRtS- 
ones number, tt 
enrde Of near. Pty 


MANCHESTEB 

POLYTECHNIC 

a® 

HH0[ 

bo require tl jp.? 4 *£, protU 


I Intel and Cnterinu--- a , 

SBVDi-Ol , X0“r* ' JfSjawoy** 

"SsaSu-fiE 

coiielderatl for ■ 
poat. I 

Kf:r r .,Wi!*' 


cheater I 

W’6,S“ 


FACUtTV^F^l 


Lecturer 

“"-’“Cafe 


profession 

erenee wl 
dates able t«* 
arse eueh ■■ 

or Flaaudel = 

o" Flnsuro. • ... ^ erf 

The apPOb vgRSf jrald 88 

at pit sPProP ris,e 

Senior IfylSiil 
E11321- tberl-LI”* 

For further. • 

tS43BftW"5 :• 


m twES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4,9.81 


■1 


SHEFFiELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF HOTEL & CATERING AND 
HOME ECONOMICS 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 

■rtfifcets in hedtno funiro dovolopmenta in home ecanomiri; si preeent'a 
• J nraTU innoiTie economics and a homo ocnnomics opilon In rhe BEd dogioo arc 
itod wllh the poasihiily ol We»o e snq hirdior iluveioumoou 
CafwtotM bfrauld h«*o n go«Kl dngroe In a lalevem tubiocl. lune.ch oi 
, “ junry nperianLS. and e lacoid ol succogglul application of tho «ib|oct In the 
cwnmirth OI m bu*me»» w Indue: Iy. 

gilary: £11 J6B-C12.681 Ibertn4.238 p.s Completed forma to bs returned by 
HJiBtwiher. 

LECTURER II in FOOD STUDIES 

Inwcfi iclentlfto and practical food piopniduon (mainly to eiuilums nr. advance' i 
( 3,^*1 ta home Economics o> hotel and catering management) and laud 

>t r^AMi ihould have a deaiae in hurra ocnnomics or In food science or load 
{Mtatoiy Or In a catering iub|ect: and competence in (ond preparation A degree 
suuMiw b acceptable i( combined with compeionce In lood preparation. 

(■lur *6482 E10.43I p.e. 

tlnTO ament aaloiV regulatlana and eub|ecl to eettataeUKY periortnance. 
dn nreeellful candidate can normally aspect Incremental ptogrenlon to 
Iwlai Leaturar Scale of which the preteni maximum salary Is E1Z141 pa 
feegMad lotitii to be returned by 18 September. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICS AND OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN MATHEMATICAL 
. MODELLING FOR ANALYSIS OF THE 
THERMAL PERFORMANCE OF BUILDINGS 

ApiActiHni tie Invited liom good honour* graduates for the poet ol Raieatch 
tMtsnt. ta wotl on a two year protect in collaboration with Sheffield Maimpatiten 
Dtofci on ta devehipinam ol computet packages lor the analysis of ihe thermal 
prkvmsnc! ol buiidingt. condensation problem! and energy menogemant 
Cwdklm mm have a degree with nnw Mathematic# content and a detailed 
hamladge o| FORTRAN programming. Evperienco c-f Interactive computing and 
uoputai giiphtae would bo an advantage The auccesalul candidate will be 
wcasagn to nek reqtatraitan lor the CNAA. research degree o! M .Phil. 

Sibry nil be within the Scale: E4602-C6260. Completed forme ahould be 
ntamidbYZI Beplember. 


Apftlc*don (omta end further details ere available from the Personnel Officer. 
IlwHiM City Polyuahnlc (Dept. TIHI Halforde House. FHialan Square. 
SbrffliB 81 3B0, or by tatephontng 20811 E«l 3B7 
Mb Sit poky of Me Potyteth/oc lo pm Me equal oppd tunlbei and cotonfctBtnm 
nd ta ften (o a B to/tably experienced and qualified apptrcaan rogartftau of 
VAitHiviad 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 

... Faculty or Builnoi! Studies and Law 

Dcpailment ol Accounting end Finance 
IJCTWRiyflENIQR LECTURER IN TAXATION ANDfOR 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING (2 P08T8J 
*** *«tawiw ptolasilonel quellllcailnns la tear.h on 
/J™**)* *p tnd other course!. Candidates should ba able to reach 
uutoi, iaJtBKnendal •ccounlinu end auditing. 


RIH BUSINESS STUDIES (HNANCE AND ACCOUNTING! 
, tRo Advertbamam) 

n ij#.™ 'H'Bhw) Coursai pnd coniribute ee nppmpriaw to Degteo, 
* ,w Pwrasranal cowaat A relevant dogras and e>porinnce Is eeionital. 
u,ns>. . FeAiltyol Engineering ond Srlanco 
Pv APPLICATIONS RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

ojSfcSrlr who ahould have a tlogroo or rdovanl profeHtonal 

l^f^*]Engliwertig oi one o( ihe Applied SdetKOS, wtl (aln a" fnier- 
team. Ho/ehe wOl bo efleouregod to mglator for a highor 
* * t F |el * 1 10 under lakd lomo leaching. The eppohitmanl wfli be 


teSw SC UREB3 C8.624.fi 1.320 1 bail £12.141 

"EttAflCWraa. £8^6200431 

■iirtu tV * £6,768 £6.141 

haiq’riweSi?' - TO* lwllan f°™» l» be lehnnetS by ttth Beptembcr, 1BB11 
■m. ai— L*? 0 "? *! OWoer. City ol Blrmtnohem Palyteeltnla. 'F' Btook. Perry 
' B ™*'8hatn B422BU. Telephono «1 3b 6911, Ext 217. 


EP’SLSffl' Mhw for 


o be rsaponslble 



REMINDER 

COPY FOR 

, ADVERTISMENTSINTHE 

“r nipiqme l THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 1 0A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Metropolitan Borough of Stockport 
STOCKPORT COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ART & DESIGN 

IGRADE IV) 

Applications are invited 1ot this important post: duties to 
commence on 1st January. 1982. 

The Department has a high reputation in Surface Pattern 
Design, Graphics and Advertising Design and is approved for 
Ihe first TEC Higher Diploma in Design In the country which 
will commence In September 1981 
Salary: El 2,783-£l 4,331. 

Application forms and further particulars may ba 
obtained on receipt of a foolscap S.A.E. from the 
Principal, Stockport College of Tech- 
oology. Wellington Road 8outh, 
Stockport, Cheshire, SKI 7UG. Com- 
mm plated forms ahould be returned by 

18th September 1981. 

THESB 


Colleges of Higher Education 


CHIEF 

PROGRAMMER 


Tha College Computer ServlcaB Unit provides a full 
multi-access service to all sites of ihe Collage vis Its NORD 
100 computer and & selection of mini computers. As part of 
the development of the unit the Collage requires a Chief 
Programmer to be responsible for ths provision of a 
computer advisory service, for coordinating the training of 
College staff in computer techniques and producing 
computer services documentation. Applicants should be 
wall qualified and hava experience of computing in the 
educational field or of providing a similar service. 
Relocation assistance is available where appropriate. 
Salary: £10,276411*617. 

Application formB and further details may be obtained 
from: The Personnel Office, Hull College of Higher 
Education. Inglemlre Avenue. Hull HU67LU orteV. 
(0482)446508. 


Hull College of | 
Higher Education 


Ji Roehampton 

Institute- 


DIgby Suart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whitalands 


VISITING 

LECTURER 

Chemistry Graduate (wllh Physics If possible) required to teach 
Fabric Science end Herd Materials Science during the 
academic year 1981/82 for up to 4 half-days per weak within 
the Home Economics Department. Fees: £45 per fulf-day and 
£33 per half-day (Inclusive). 

Applications in the form of a letter with full pBMjculaia 
(Including content telephone number) as soon as possible to. 

R, A- Fennell, Assistant Secretary. Roehampton Institute of 
Higher Education. Rlohardson Building, DIgby Stuart 
College, Roehampton Lane, London SW166PH; - 

THESB 


GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Faculty of Science and Technology 

LECTURER 2/ 

SENIOR LECTURER POSTS 
IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

pan'Mt'Sm port lie ■ybJ lank, • y 

VBimnfl. lvrapw tha fodowlnB ranua*. iMoHinfl to 

call rial on ippalnlment DD 

• • ■ - THEBS 


WEST MIDLANDS COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Appointment of 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer 
in Sociology 

Applications nr& Inviied for mo above post In (he Collage's B.A. Degree 
Coutso tCNAAl in Lrisute anti Recieatlonat Si voles and Visual 
CommunlcatloriB Studios from cardldaias with a gaud honours degree 
In Sociology, and reaonrch fntorasta in the sociology 6f, Culture. 

Salary In nccordanco with llio currant Burnham F.E. Scolea- 

Application forms to Q Bihar with further particulars can ba 
obtained from the Principal, Weal Midlands Collage of Higher 
Education. Gorwny. Walsall, WS1 3BD to whom thny should be 
returned not leter than Saptambor 28th. 1 081 . 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applies liona are Invited for lha appointment from I at January iS&Z'as a 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

to uko responsibility for Art. Design and Taxtlles. Applicant should be 
successful artists In at least one specialist nren of art, design or rex tiles, 
end should have had the appropriate experience of teaching in higher 
education to develop new in tar- disciplinary courses spanning those 
areas of work and suliahlo loi inclusion in B.Ed. and Comhinod SilhIIbs 
D egree cciutsas. Salary will ho according to the Burnham Scale for 
Teachers In Establishments of Fuithot Education, the acalu nt present 
being E 1 1 .298 h 3 to C 12.531 (bar) r 4 to £14.238. 

Further particulars may bs obtalnnd from tho Principal. Baih 
College of Higher Education, Newton Pork, Newton St. loo. Belli, 
Avon. BA2 9BN, to whom applications (no forms! ahould ba 
submitted by 2Blh September, 1981. 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited lot appointment ae 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

from 1st January 1982 Applicants should have high academic 
qualifications and good experience in higher education of teaching and 
admin 1st rei ion. Salary will ho on the Burnham Further Education Vica- 
Piincipsla 1 scales fot a Group 0 college: at present in thB range E 16. 853 
ioCIB.713. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal, Beth 
College of Higher Eduaetion. Newton Park. Newton St. t-oe, Bath, 
Avon, BA2 9BN. to whom applications (no formal should ba 
submitted by 2fi|h September. 1981. rnfSB 


RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Applications sre invited from suitably qualified persons 
for ths following posts which are one year 
appointments- 


SCHOOL OF INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

The Research Officer is required to participate in a 
research project into the Portfolio Behaviour of the 
major UK non-bank financial intermediaries. 

Candidates should be graduates in Accounting and/or 
.Economics or related subjects. 

SCHOOL OF NAUTICAL 
STUDIES 

Tha Research Officer will be Involved in a project to 
investigate the production of computer generated 
Images to display information obtained from sonic 
fishing and electronic navigation aids as a composite 
picture on colour video monitors. 

Applicants should possess a degree in electronics and 
have experience in ths use of microprocessors and . 
colour monitors. 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRONIC AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

To assist in the design and development of control 
systems using microprocessors to such as the control of 
transient conditions in electrical machines. 

Applicants should possess appropriate graduate 
qualifications. 

The salary for the above posts will ba £6,034 par annum. 
Application forms and further details may be obtained 
from ( ' ' ' 

The Personnel Officer 

Hull College of Higher Education 

Inglemlre Avenue 

Hull HU8 7LU ' 

Tel: (0482) 448508 


Higher Education 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


CANTERBURY 


CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Application* ore Invited lor ■ 
temporary Lecturer In Chemlitry 
Far thia arademlc year commune- 
Inn on I October to take over 
tlio work of a Lecturer on re- 
search leave. This ■ Includes the 
leach In a of chemhtry (mainly 
physical I to B5c or Did students 
In Natural Science and a cart- 
irl but I an to tlis Initial end lit- 
service training of teachers. 

The college otter* BA. BExi 
and DSc degrees. PGCE. ad- 
vanced Diplomas and Mahar de- 
grees In Education. 

Salary: Lecturer Il'Senlor 

Lecturer £0,464 — £19.141 p.i. 

For ftirthar details oleaio 
write to Mrs lean Lana- College 
Secretary, to whom applications 
should be sent as soon as passi- 
ble. K8 


DERBY LONS HALE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

LECTURER GRADE 11 IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


CANTERBURY 

CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

TEACHER/A DVISER AND 
LECTURER ILSENIOR 
LECTURER 

IN LANGUAGE 6TUniES 

Tha college. In asBOClStlan 
with the Kent Educe Hon Com- 
mittee. la establishing a joim 
unit in Lanauage development 
which, whilst hosed In the col- 
true, will bo concerned bDth 
with the provision or advisory 
aervltse and other farms or sup- 
port to primary teachers snd 
with the teaching of profaaalan- 
ul courses already offered by the 
college to initial and In-service 
students. Candidates must be 
gradual as with recent eaperlenee 
or leaching In primary courses. 

The college oners DA, DEd 
and B£c degress, POCE. ad- 
vanced Diplomas ana higher de- 
grees in Education. 

Salary: Lecturer lUSanlor 

Lecturer C6.468 - £12,141 p.a. 

Far further del a lla please 
write to Mrs Jeon Long. Collage 
Secretary, to wham applies tlojhs 
snaii Id be sent not later than SB 

.SnnVemhrr. Ilfi 


edge of Electricity Supply and 
Utilisation, and applicants 
should bs capable al teaching to 
degree level lit thla (laid. 

Salary Scale: E6-462 — 

f 10.441 . 

Application lormi and lurther 

8 irl It ultra from the Stalling 
ifllcer. Derby Lorudala College 
of lllahar Education, Had lea ton 
Road. Derby nE3 1GB. tnle- 
phone Derby 47181. intension 
13, to whom rnmplstnd forma 
hail Id be returned by Monday. 
Hat htipcomar IBBI. Hfl 


°SuPB!y n °anci Personal 


MORTOAOKS. Rsmortpeges. “Top- 
tigs*. secured ana unsecured 
loans. 0 1 -346 4653. Martin Has- 


4653. Martin Haa- 

seek Ltd, Freepost.. London, 
NW4 I VII H30 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 to 
£20.000. Written terms on re- 
quest. Regional Trust Ltd., 31 
Dover Btrnet. Piccadilly. London 
W1 A 4RT. Phone: 01-441 2094. 


Courses 


Postgraduate Diploma 
in Operational 
Research (CNAA) 

This is a pon-ifme course starring In October 798), Jar two 
ovanlngs a week , lasting iwo yeais. 

The course is aimed at greduetiie without formal OR 
qualifications, but with work experience in industry, 
commerce, goi/ornmani service or education. Non-’ 
gtaduates with extensive work experience may also apply. 

Further do toll a and applloatlon forma for this and 
(stated OlplomM In AppHoeUons of Statistics, - ‘ J 
' Computing and NlatYiematloal Eduoatlon are av allable thebu ' 
ffom: Department of Mathematics, , 

HS&WaSmfDB. ThePolytechnic 
rr«i: 01.SQ7 27u, •«. 2300), 0 f NorthLondon 


BCHO0L.0F BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

Part-time Postgraduate Studies 
in Personnel & Manpower 

In Octobw 1981, the Business and Management School Is Inaugurating 
programmes leading to a Postgraduate Diploma In paiaonnal 
Menagamenl Hid ■ Masters Degree In Manpower Studios. 

TTww specifically designed lo mwi the needs or 

who appreciate the value of academic rigour as a 
foundation foe successful Career development. 

PWhwW nwnbsre of ahtoi progtanene are Invhad to Urtaphone or 
" Sluait MUs ai Ealing Cofags of Higher 
MsMgamenX 8L Mary's Road. 
EaBng, London WB IRf, Tali 01-6794111. oxt 259. 

THE821 


l™*" * Et'mj Cotfrgact 
' Hightr Education 


Roehampton Daysman 

Froebel 

ff - Institute Wt^Wnd^ 


: ®2SmMMS R ° Bl »™y u > n t Hlphw Education am In' 

comhined atudtes loading u> Unfvsrslty firai and hlohoi dHnm 


ASSISTANT REGISTRARS 

Appikoiloni invited for iM ppaia of Assistant Regta'nusu three of 

Iha four Collegoa ol tho Roehampton Inaljtula. - Dtahv Smart 
Souihtenda and Whlcetend*. Two of Ihosa era new posts add «m 
vacancy hat o«un«d on a pfomotion.to the post of Regisuat. Tha ' 
Aasliiam Registrar at a Cottage la roipons&k) to ihe rtegislrer tor Bib' 
day to day running of the office In handling courae anqublef. 
oppiicallons, s dm) w ions, examinations and records fetation i 0 students 
admitted to iheCollego. . ■ 

Salary; NJC/APTC Qtads < AP3 - 0567 to E72« par : annum," 
including London Allowance Hours ate 35 per week, annual holiday 

entltfementis22day9 l efidaaupBranniiuiionecfc«im[*evelMila. . 

Application foima and funhet particulars can bio obtained front; 
fi. A. Fdnnefl, Aealatanl 8acnrtary, Roehampton Inatftuia of Higher 
Education. Richardson Btiffdfng, Dlghy Stuart Cortege, Roahorrlpton 
Lano. London 8W1B BPH. Closing date for eppUcatfonai Monday 28 ' 
September 1881. 

. TNESII 


EDUCATION 

OFFICER 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Scotland & Northern Ireland (Ref. 2327) 

To work in the adult and continuing education fields 
in relation to the output of the BBC's Continuing 
Education Departments in Radio and Television with 
the aim of encouraging its effective use and assessing 
its impact. 

ESSENTIAL: Wide experience in responsible posts 
in one or more of the areas of adult, community, 
technical or industrial education and training. 
DESIRABLE: A good honours degree. 

BASED: Glasgow, but with territorial responsibility 
for Scotland and Northern Ireland. Significant 
amounts of travelling involved. 

SALARY: £8857-£ll,504 pa (according lo 
qualifications and experience) plus unconsolidated 
allowance £455 pa. 

Relocation expenses considered. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote 
ref and enclose s.a.e.): BBC Appointments, London 
W1A 1AA. Tel: 01-580 4408 Ext. 4019. 


000 


Council for National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Applications are invltod for iha post of Assistant Registrar with 
responsibilities In Science. 

Candidates far this post should be well qualified academically and possess 
appropriate leaching end/or academic administrative experience, preferably 
In the field of Higher Education. 

The salary on appointment will be within the scale CtQ,383-C13,3B0 p.a. 
Imerh bar £12.087 p.a. I Including London Weighting. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Assistant Secretary 
(PeraonneU CNAA, 344/384 Gray'a Inn Roed, London WC1X a BP. 
Tel: 01-278 4411, to whom applications giving details of qualifications 
end experience and. the names and addresses of two referees should 
be submitted by 16 September 1881. 

THES11 


Overseas 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

' TJwNpfiwflh Wales Institute ol Technology Is established to provide a 
S "fs™ 1 wishing to enter or 

.fm mtiW or aovarnmant. |u campus Is 
close to tha central business district In ths city of Sydney. 

Jw . «?. p^p-i 




i 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONS UFPLEm^ 

11 — 1 „ 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sydney, Australia 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

$A43,471 p.a. 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology t» ecorporsislnsminiB... 
higher education established In 1366 to provide s wide range of 
for those wishing to enter or advance In profss lions I WorkTh» nswnk!! 
body af The Institute Is iha Council which Is compriisd ol nwnbs2 
nominated by Iho Mlnlsior. momhera olsclsd by stall and Hudson 
ex-ofUda msmbais. Tlia Proaidoni is tha chief executive nfes, n» tv. 
Insiiiuto. 1 

Tha teaching and rosearch work of Tho Insilluia Is carried on in 

n.Tnal.. S.rilSvl ill- nnri Di.llrtlnn D...I J 11 


studies leading to admission to Bachalor's and Master's dMiMiiM*. 
award of Graauaio Diplomas. , 

Tha Council now Invites applications foi appnintmeni to the aaaitionrf 
Vtce-Prealdant of The Instluite. The Vlca-Piesidant will bs rerporjibUl* 
tha areas ol 

• Academic planning; 

• course Implementation and rovlew; and 

• educational research; and 

• library and computer centra 

wfihln Tha Institute. Additionally, he will aaalst the Praddent ki tie 
administration and general davalopment or The Inathuts ml wii 
deputise for the President In the latlor's absence. 





KENYA, NAIROBI 
Kenyatta University College 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited for the posts of:— 

(A) Senior Lecturers in Geography 
(b) 3 Lecturers in Geography 
Candidates should be prepared to tench within out of it 
Following fields:— Physical Geography (Biogcogrvft I 
Qeomorphology, Climatology), Humtin Gcdguft ' 
(Agriculture, Population), Cartography. Candidates 


teaching and research experience; candidates for Lecfunfi 
should have a postgraduate degree In Geopsito 
preferably University teaching experience. 

Salary scale:— Senior Lecturer, Kenya Shillings ttfl® w 
99,000 per annum; Lecturer: Kenya Shillings 46,800 lo )8iH® 
per annum. 

(1 U.K.£ is approximately 16.4 Kenya Shillings.) 

The British Government Is unlikely to provMe 
supplementation and associated benefits. Two ycer cow*; 
(renewable), family passages, baggage allowance, low-reot 

B art-furnlshed accommodation, gratuity. . . 

letalled applications, including a cumculum vitae ind F™* 
of three academic referees, should be sent as soon as pool™*' 
the Registrar, Kenyatta University College, P.0. Bo* 


copy lo the Committee for International Co ’°P* n I *|f« B jiI! 
Higher Education, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road. Lonaa" 
W1P0DT. 



university 

COll6Cj6 Or 

Swansea 



AppMcmlons are Invtled lor s post of .. - 

SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

In the Institute for Numerical Methods 

In Engineering ^ 

■To work with Professor O. C. ZJsfiWewJcz snd Dp D, K 1 ovi w ^ 
supported research project Into a posiedorl error ansqw* 

Dement Method, with the objective erf adaption to practfcsi ^ 

•ana! Vila. Thn wniti nnnrmratlan With 


Bebuske, Untvershy of MerylBfid, USA, end e limited nurnwro ^ 
thBt institute are invlesged. Applicants should hsva a bswl 
Finite Bement Method In engineering appticailohfl Bn "' CK „.-rt 0 nol, 1 
mathematics, end should have obtained, or bs near to 00 ^ 

Ph ‘ D ' dale tMl 6*) h* 


j... 1 


arranged, vvill'be for a period ol up to three years ana 
eatery win be on a scale, up to C688ff‘par annum ph» y . 
benelUs. . ,yr 

Informal ehqutriM may be made to Professor O- c ~ *u 
Department of qivH Engl nearing (Taf: 0762-a»87B_ exv 
further details and application forma must ba obt r£'^ Ujn 
Personnel Offlae, Unlverflty Collage of fiwerwaa- . 
Swansea SA2 BPP, to which office they should be « 
Friday, Oqtobet 2, 1 B 81 . • . • 


1 ■*! jr/ ?• 


^ TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.9.81 

Research continued 


BSSSSSSE 

^glnaerlng Dapartment j 

RESEARCH 

assistantships 

Research Assistanlfi ere raqulmt 10 
pmjeco selected from the 

lofkwlnfl:- 

, Musds Actions In the Leg 
During Walking. 

A (Coital simulation of the stance . 
SS, of walking is to be dev- 
ivjed to augment existing 
pSogus model* of the swing . 

(to*- I 

J. The tiodan *P® 0d 

bserlngs for machine tools. 

1 . A study ol the performance 
dursdsihtlcs of tube and plate 
heal exchangers. 

Apdkanfi should have a good 
honours dwes. Fo r pro|act 1. this 
could ba In engineering or 
computing, or natural science with 
computing. For project 2 It should 
be In mechanical angineorlng. for 
po^ct 3. mechanical engineering 
orphyidca. 

In die case of project 3, a salary 
Nilancsment of £1,000 is offered 
by the collaborating firm. 

Salary: H3»re&34 p.a. 
Appointments will be for two 
yurs (renewable for s third) end the 
tuceeitlul applicants may be 
ltgtaewd for sn MPhB/PhD of the 
CNAA. 

Further detail snd applloatlon 
forms from ths Dsputy Head of 
Parunnsl. Brighton Polytechnic. 
Maubeooomb. Brighton, BN2 
<AT, TsL Brighton BB3865. Ext. 
JS37. Dosing data 30 8eptemb«r 

m. 

TMESI0 


BKMIN0HAM 

UIUVBROTVOF 


GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY Of 

DEPARTMENT OF 
JURISPRUDENCE 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Aiipllrudoiia nrn Invltod Ironi 
110 rami * with niialiricullons In 
Social SUaiiiu aiid/ur Law fui 
the poat ol Roan anil AivMnrit 
in run, tin ( n study of ilia iru- 01 
Cumiit-!iitiU.,n Orders tn Hvo 
Ciimlual Cunrts In tirotlnrid. 
Tln< i«irxu,i uiipolntrd will be 
iixnuriml to plan and carry uni 
thn oaihorlno and analyaia of 
dam. Imiuiiinn tho conduct or 
Inlervlmn. 

balmy will b* within the 
raiipo of ESZBS - C68B0 cm 
■ laiuio ID. ur L6070 — L’7?00 011 
llunno I A rpost.duriurnl) Inr 

Ui-Hiiorrli nnil Aliuloiuivm slnfl 

Thn past is tonabln (ur thran 
years. If possible from October 
1981. 


For further parllciilara con- 
tact Professor T. U. Campbell. 
Dapartmeiit uf Jurlsprudencn. 
Unlvnrslly of Glasgow. Glna- 
goiv. 012 8QO- 

tn ronly plenae Quote Ref. 
No. 4849. 1(10 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

T.H.E.S. 


should arrive not 
later than 10.00 a.m. 
Monday preceding 
the publication 


Universities continued 
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University of Hong Kong 

DENTAL STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to posts which have been established as the 
fourth phase of staff development. In general, those 
appointed to these poets will be expected to take up 
full-time duty not later than September 1, 1982. However, 
in those caaes marked with an asterisk it Is hoped that 
those appointed cen commence duty as soon as possible. 
The closing date for applications has been set at Novem- 
ber 2, fflsf, in the hope that Interviews may be conducted 
in early December 1981 and offers of appointment may be 
made in mid January 1982. 

CHILDREN'S DENTISTRY & ORTHODONTICS (Professor 
A.H. Brook) 

Reader/Senior Lecturer In Children's Dentistry. Lecturer In 
Children’s Dentistry (2 posts) 

CONSERVATIVE DENTISTRY (Professor C.E. Renson) 
Reader/Senior Lecturer, Lecturer (2 posts) 
PERIODONTOLOQY Bi PUBLIC HEALTH (Professor W.I.R. 
Davies) 

Reader/Senior Lecturer* Instructor Dental Hygienist* 
PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY (Professor R.K.F. Clerk) 

Lecturer 

DENTAL TECHNOLOGY - Instructor Tachnologiat (Ceramist 
preferred) 

The current annual (superannuable) salary ranges are Indi- 
cated below: 

Reader (Clinical) _ HK$276,620 (fixed) 

Senior Lecturer (Clinical) 231,000 - 261,000 

Lecturer (Clinical) 88,380 - 182,760 

Instructor Technologist 96,700 - 160,080 

Instructor Dental Hygienist 62,920 - 84,360 

These salaries are under review following recent pay In- 
creases ranging from 16-18% for comparable oilnlcal eterf 


In tho Hong Kong Government Service. It la hoped that the 
new 8oalo8 will be Introduced In either October or Novem- 
ber 1081. At July 30, 1081 the H.K. exchange rates were: 
C1(Stg.) - HK$10.68; A$1 “ HK$6.68; C$1 - HK$4.77; 
NZ$1 » HK$4.84; US$1 = HK$5.78. 

At ourront rates salaries tax will not exceed 16%-of gross 
Income, Education allowances and medical benefits ere 

B rovlded and long leave le given at the rate of one sixth or 
le period served. For oversees appointees housing Ib 
provided at a rental of 7V4% of salary end air passages are 
provided on appointment, on long leave, and on rstire- 
ment/reslgnatfon. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth Un Iverst I ea 
(Apple.), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, or from 
the Appointments Unit, Secretary e Office, University of 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 


DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 

No Job advertisement which Indicates or can ^ KlSSte 
be understood as indicating f ninW S LSionfvfm” 
on ground of sex (eg by 

male* or only from females) may be seated, uniew 
™ The job to for the purpose of a 

2. It is a business employing fewer then s PJ, f h 

3. It Is otherwise excepted from the requirements or 

Sex Discrimination Act. . . t[me the 

A statement must b ® , rnBd ®. tha exceptions 

advertisement Is placed saying which of t P 

in the Act Is considered to apply- covered 

In addition to employment. we 6ea]a wIlh 

by the section of the Act wm g ^ 

advertisements are education, the supp y 
services end the sale or totting ^ ! P pe^ gn5ur6 , hflt 
It Is the responsibility of ■ e^SSiilnate undei- rha 

advertisement content does not d scnminaw . 

terms of the Sex Discrimination Act. 
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Sunday 


Arrived back from ■ holiday yester- 
day. In spite of supposed long vaca- 
tion, there were only just two weeks 
immediately following the end of the 
children’s school term when a family 
holiday could be fitted in. Am al- 
ways glad of the opportunity of be- 
ginning each week in church - it was 
good to have a quiet hour in which 
to remember the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the breaking of bread. 

Monday 

First day back at work. Spend 
some time clearing desk of accumu- 
lated mail - mostly publishers' adver- 
tising and the waste bin nils up 
rapidly. PhD thesis arrived from 
India for me to examine - it couldn't 
have arrived at a worse time. It is 
hcnulifully produced and I only hope 
the contents arc as good. 

Over to the faculty office to deal 
with admissions. The Northern Ire- 
land A level results, as usual, are 
first in. There are not too many 
UCCA forms to deal with - I fed I 
am being gently broken in for the 
flood of results tomorrow. This year 
universities are being sent A level 
rcsujfs a few days before candidates 
receive them so that decisions can be 
made in peace, uninterrupted by 
phone calls from distressed candi- 
dates who have just received their 
results. Decisions fall into three cate- 
gories: acceptance for those who 
clearly meet the terms of our con- 
ditional offer; rejection, sadly, for 
those who clearly furl to come any- 
where near the offer; borderline 
crises, which are set nsic/e for further 
consideration and discussion with de- 
pvtmpnis, . , .y.iK. 


until then. It is somewhat tantalising 
that this year, for the first time, we 
do not have the full set of JMB 
results, so I cannot know her results 
In advance. 


Wednesday 

Another batch ot results is ex- 
pected at lunchtime. There is just 
time to clear my desk of yesterday’s 
results before then. 


Thursday 


Today sees the last trickle of re- 
sults in apart from some overseas 
results and special cases. The pile of 
borderline cases has grown substan- 
tially now. This year the UGC cut- 
backs mean that we must very care- 
fully watch our admissions and not 
exceed quota. A meeting is arranged 
for early tomorrow morning to dis- 
cuss the overall faculty situation and 
to decide on places that might he 
available in clearing. Hopefully wc 
shall finish the meeting before the 
telephones start ringing. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


As expected, a lot of results come in 
today. Unhappily, the reject pile 
seems to be growing faster than the 
. accept pile. Some candidates have 
such poor results that they ought 
never to have thought about uni- 
versity. I pause for a while to won- 
der whether my daughter's applica- 
tion at Leeds might at this moment 
• be being dealt with by the admis- 
sions officer there. I begin to have 
some sympathy with parents who 
feel that their children’s future is 
being adjudicated upon in a few 
sport minutes by an admissions of- 
ficer, who must seem very remote. 
Perhaps a necessary qualification for 
ml admissions officers should be ' to 
nave a cWld whg Jias been through 
this UCCA business. Results are 
being received at schools on Friday 
so Joanna, and hll of us in the fam- 
ily, must possess ou r souls in patience 

A party play 
to catch 
the voters 

In ptet-dection euphoria, govern? 

, favour qctian^ immediacy, 

Ip. mid-terra, atliob man' 
Becomes moderqllori man- as the 
Government scuttles into the centre 
of the squash- tail rt'aml tries to stay 
there to win the next election.. I shall ' 
call these stra tegies . respectively, , 
The Gordian Knot qnd The Modem# 

E Agenda. Since the knavish tricks of 
olitlcs nre increasingly infecting 
igher education, I offer some 
thoughts on them ,tq assist THES 
readers detect policy parallels. 

First the Gordian Knot . Most 
politicians know ojily too well that 
the constraints of our pluralist so- 
ciety rule out short-cuts. The s trait- 
jacket of the five-year parliament, 
the need to reward friends and 
paymasters and cement cracks in the 
party, all argue a certain moderation 
in office, whatever the exact small 
print of the manifesto commitment 
or the urgent rhetoric of the hust- 
ings. But there are always a few 
politicians (of whom I suspect our 
present' prime minister and GLC 


The secretaries are busy answering 
the phones as T arrive in the office. 
It would be better if students who 
failed to make the grade would just 
think for n while before panicking 
into an alternative course. After (he 
meeting to discuss admissions policy, 
I find the set of JMB results have 
iirrivcd. I spend u few anxious mo- 
ments setting up the microfiche read- 
er before finding out Joanna has got 
4. A s. Five -minutes later she ring? 
from her school - great jubilation. 

My pile of UCCA forms is gradu- 
ally being whittled down. 1 manage to 
fix up meetings with remaining depart- 
ments to discuss borderline cases on 
Monday. 


Saturday 


I hope this can be a day free from 
any kind of decision making. Have 
to be up in time to get Andrew, 
Martin and Sara to the station to 
catch train to Bible camp near Filey. 
Home for coffee and then off in the 
car with. Joanna and two Sunday 
School girlsto camp near OrdBam. 

Gordon Hugbes 


The author is a senior lecturer hi 
chemistry and an admission subdean in 
me faculty of science at Liverpool 
University. 

leader are but two) who are actually 
convinced by their own rhetoric and 
hanker after an elixir ofpolitical life, 
n chance to travel to Gordium, cut 
the knot and open up those paths of 
glory of whose existence they have 
preached so eloquently to the voters. 
At the back of their, minds, they 
,know perfectly, well inhere the paths 
Sl.^iy leod ^^but this: sort O f,poli- 
rlfcum is willing to gattible the grave 
against willtical immortality. . 

This desire |o see one big solution 
instead of many little ones, can be 
detected in both the political and the 
academic framework. .In politics. It is 
immaculate faith in monetarism. In 
me . UGC cuts exercise,, it was, I 
ajspect, "closing, universities". If 
qnly, . they hankerefc.'we could dose 
one or. two universities the whole 
system! conld go on as before. All 
that was needed was to lance the 
excess, fltiidapd drain a system too 
' W. 6 to.sUbporti Even if. t- suspect’ 
the UdCjhad; purported la brderthe 
closure or o. couple of ■universities, I 
am sute .lt wauld Kaye solved no 
problems. ; . aS Lord Flowers 

sagely painted: W.-to .ibe Select 
Co mm nte e i p J u|y, govern meats 
which don l own universities cim’t 
close them. They can take away (heir 
money, but then, others can step in 
with supporth-CfeffUab knott^ry" 
was an A leXahdnnd. .rtmntfiVJin-- 


In response to rising costs and a 
peaking of demand in relationship to 
jsupply, the economics of higher 
education has come to he one of the 
'most active and also most contro- 
versial fields of modern economic 
||analysis. 

1 The final justification for an in- 
vestment in higher education has 
come under particular attack from 
advocates of the short-term view. 
The question being asked is: “If a 
(college education, particularly in the 
'liberal arts does not lead immediate- 
ly to the same career start as a 
degree in bartering, is it worth the 
persona] and social investment, part- 
icularly if foregone income is added to 
Ithe acquisition cost?” 

This economic question is real but 
it is also answerable and in my judg- 
ment not the most urgent question. 
Harold Howe II, vice president of 
|(the Ford Foundation, once asserted 
that “economic annlysis alone should 
almost never be the main considera- 
tion in deciding what to do about 
any large and important problem, 
although it can make a contribution 
to suen decisions." 

As illustration in social matters we 
decide to adopt health, defence, and 
welfare programmes not on the basis 
of their cost but for other reasons. 
The same is true in personal matters 
of marriage and career. Mark Lang 
of the University of London has also 
said; “The recent work in the econ- 
omics of education warns us to keep 
rigidly distinct the questions of the 
goals of education from questions of 
achieving those goals more or less 
efficiently." 

An important publication by the 
Carnegie Foundation provides some 
answers to the economic questioners. 
This volume, Education, Income and 
Human Behaviour, combining the 
work of contributors to a number of 
earlier Carnegie studies, deals with 
the impact of education on both 
annual and lifetime earnings, as well 
rs on employment and job satisfac- 
tion. All of these relate to the pri- 
vate return to the individual of an 
investment made in higher educa- 
tion. 

The general conclusion of the bqlk 
ot the studies is that investments in 
formal schooling yield a profit to the 
individual even after standardizing 
for the influence on earnings of in- 
nate ability and family background. 
The principal reason for the higher 
annual and lifetime earnings of col- 


Getting value 
for money 
out of study 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 

advantage of going to coIbTT 
declined in the 1970s. Their,^ 
face the classical problem of ft 
growth curve in that thefts 
primanly involved with fe 



George Rainsford 


annual income of four-year college 
graduates is SO per cent greater than 
nigh school graduates. 

There is a similar correlation be- 
tween the level of education and 
employment. The unemployment 
rate for 1979 for the total work force 
16 years old and over was 9.1 per 
cent for high school graduates, 6.9 
per cent for one to three-year college 
graduates, and 2.9 per cent for four- 
year or more college graduates. 

Participation in tne labour force is 
also strongly related to years of 
schooling completed, particularly for 
adult women. For example, a part- 
icipation rate of 45 per cent for 
women 25 to 54 years old with less 
than a high school education com- 
pares with a rate of 64 per cent for 
women with at least a year at col- 
lege. The percentages for single 
women in these categories are even 
more striking - 49 per cent com- 
pared with 92 per cent. 

Educational attainment of the civ- 
ilian labour force from 1952 to 1974 
reinforces the proposition that col- 
lege education affects employability. 
In the 22-year period, four-year col- 
lege graduates in the labour force 
more than doubled, while 


?t£\ '£**?** ®lenrentary school = decked 

a r3t Sf thL ami 66 per rent and high school gradu- 

eduration f h a PP 1,catl0n of ^gher ates increased only 50 per cent. 

non^ff^Sonl 01 ? i J V °! Ve £ ot °? ly dence in the U^^^hm^tKation 
Hthl'r &1 1 sch0 f °! 8 raduates hut “I 50 also affects nonmonetary but socially 
other forms of investment. The low- valuable things - that individuals he- 

er limit of return from higher educa- iwftf Himntiu ^ __ 

tion still exceeds the borrowing .cost. 

Thus the Carnegie Commission con- 
cluded that higher eduction is still a 
good investment, returning annually 
about 10 per cent or more on the 
amount invested. 

The monthly and annual labour 
reviews of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics come to essential- 
ly the same conclusion. Studies of 
income level by years of schooling 
show that the median and mean 


nefit directly from education but so 
does society. Higher levels of educa- 
tion tend to provide better citizens 
and lower crime rates, more effective 
and frequent contributions to civic 
and social roles, higher savings rates, 
better family relations, and better 
u * e of leisure time. All of these 
should have a positive impact on 
public policy questions about the 
support of higher education. 

Some writers have used Bureau of 
Labor statistics to prove that the 


availability and earning eVe » 
real economic test of , 
education, however, is not »h?5? 
omical level of the 
coUege graduate is almiw b y fofc 
ton more likely to enter a low 
ate ceiling job. The real S3 
test of a college education^ 
fore, comes at the peaking piSh 
graduates in mid-career f o2 

earning levels but also job “JS 
tunnies and options available affi 
age arc critical factors. W|S 
studies show dramatically that 
benefit and job option availS 
for the college graduate substJ 

graduate!" 0 ^ fc -"S 
Not all college graduates may k 
doing what they want to do but ftn 
are not as “unemployed 1 ' as M 
school graduates. The number! 
PhDs driving taxicabs as their o* 
source of income ten yean out j 
graduate school is infinitesimil a 
spite of all the fuss that hss bw 
made about it. A taxicab driver vM 
unemployed has no other options. A 
PhD driving a taxicab has am 
particularly when the weight of 6s 
evidence appears to be on the side if 
those who think the market forhgty 
educated manpower is quite adaptnr 
and resilient. 

The relative economic jostifiatra 
for a four-year liberal arts educatioa 
compared with a technical educate: 
may in fact have declined in the 
1970s due to oversupply and nude- 
demand. The question of empiasij, 
however, becomes important. Ik 
modern liberal arts graduate is cn- 
sidered by some to be undeiemploprf 
and also overeducated. Homtb 
higher earnings for college grafea 
are still a fact. Many in our socaij 
still aspire to upward social mobifity. 
and college education is still often 
the key to that mobility. Thus is i 
world where technological . 
rapid, where new soda! sw&tf 
are constantly emerging, and*® 
the quality of leadership -4 iopft 
anl, formal schooling pe#i s 
stantial benefit in eohanring to 

E rohlem -sol vine capacity rf to* 
eing educated. The returns of ™ 
kind of education are !V 
world where change e nw®*? 
rapid than one in which chanp “ 
relatively slow. 

When these advantages 
coupled with lower unemployments 
higher job and life satisfaction, 
can long sustain the argument tn»® 
a nation we nre educated beyoM w 
capacity to benefit.. Longer w 
spans, shorter working hoars J® 
most, earlier retirement and 8 . 
oral Increase In national IncmW-JP 
on leisure and recreation, on cuu® 
and the arts, all argue .to 01 y* 
rent level of education is # 
full, not a glass half empty- * 
current political climate afV j 
a hospitnble one for contiw**” 
n major public investment m 
tion but that is all the 
to assert the cose for it v™ 1 
justification possible 


SSSSS^S fetriaseurs SftrtsaeSS 
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been powerful enough to act in that 
sort of way to any great effect; and 
short of a military dictatorship, I 
suspect, they never will. 

So when, round about the middle 
of the parliamentary term, this 


the part of the press to distort it. 

For, of course, an important part 
of Moderate Agenda strategy is to 
make everyone else's appear 
irrelevant, looney and impracticable 

ptSlsaq Mildest modemle °Jn p0Werfu! “ an idea whose time has 
sible and middle-of-the-road and thus i, 060 ™' ta 

win the support of moderate folk far fKjf ^^Djishment attempts to 

i?™- -&TLS 


;ady 

of the population; ana 
meaning worse. The &*■ 
restraints on entry to 
tion as cultural and econorwc ^ 
than educational, and more 
cess as beneficial. The W » , 
is the offidal Government 
the moment - although 
mentarians are asked PrJJJfll. 
addicted as they are JL^r, 

happiness of the .8*^2 rdbec^ 
they tend to go In. the otherd 1 ^ 
- as our Select ConwJ^'J'jj, 
this issue last year. I suspe 

battle between ££ tlx 

o , tho Heart 0‘ w . 
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Polytechnic 

funding 

Cr _ t should be grateful if you 
id extend the courtesy of your 
Xrans to enable me to correct the 
^optimistic impression concern- 
Tthe future financial situation of 
•2 polytechnic riven in the article 
M Rather (TTHES. August 21). 
\e reinstatement of planned cuts 

af £800 000 following the earlier de- 
cision of the city council to alleviate 

’£300 000 of the reduction of 
[1100000 in the AFE pool alloca- 
Mn obviously affords considerable 
rsfief for 1981/82 and will, as re- 
poited allow expenditure on pro- 
: curement, ie books, teaching ma- 
(eria/s and equipment, to be restored 
io the 1980/81 level in real terms. 
However. It is far too early to be 
confident of the AFE pool allocation 
for 1982/83, despite the expected 
move towards some form of unit cost 
Ending. At the best this could result 
in the polytechnic obtaining a some- 
what greater share of a diminishing 
crire. 

In view of this uncertainty, the 
polytechnic is therefore adhering to 
its original strategy on staffing by 
continuing to aim at increasing the 
student-staff ratio from 9.6 to 10.0 
by 1982. The restoration of our 
budget for 1981/82 will, however, 
illow areas of particular stress to be 
alleviated by limited appointment of 
temporary ot part-time staff until the 
future h more certain. 

Of (hose nine or 10 polytechnics 
with over 60 per cent of full-time 
equivalent students enrolled on ex- 
pensive laboratory and studio based 
courses, Coventry already has the 
highest SS ratio. This has been 
achieved by careful attention to the 
economic design and operation of 
academically valid courses so as to 
preserve adequate opportunity for 
stall to- WMjjfc'; in course and 
teaching deyefopment and research. 
tours faithfully, 

M. E. FOSS, 

SH&S;: Cove " try (Lanch “- 

,a J 1 ** article on polytechnic 
Paol Rather wrote; “It is 
tliat institutions 
J™ J* equally according 
BOt!0 h of the cost of their 
25 W student". Without 
a return to the bad old 

Sreeiiih v d 1 < * uite ea sy to dis- 
COT»rJ l h r hlS 5 tatemem became the 
S °[, student/staff ratio (SSR) 

resourr? ldC ii! or V sc In determining 
S^jibough it is hardly sur- 
that SSR correlates well with 
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tWs being deter- 

* tS 1 ?? ^ 8taff 

letter iiwLr 1 “ Wes ,P olnts out in his 

w woulj t^ 6 ^ Ue ' P ro P er cost- 

wteentie^ j fl ® ed on courses as 
: bulved^’v 11 ?. u is familiar to all 
r ^ er .education that a 

ZL»S* f ^ e sta ^ effort 

of £« J n y course is independent 

5 Sffsji studeQts h. 

iSS« d 2 rc ^ ien ( t ‘ validation, , 
•Purtno ii de hverlng lectures, 

Sns, V*** f examin °- 

®«samp IfiS .activities requiring 
irrespective of stu- 
^ varying a great 

** subjects and with style 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Against a University of Windsor” 

open on° Wi n dTor^ if n i ve rsh v dThi«“ fi« 7 *»i 0 h -Jn Universi! ? Lo ” do |] in 8 0T consortium to ensure the fu- 
[THES Auaust 14 j leav« P c™, ij- M briefly suggested ‘sonic kind lure of uu r schools: ie, the formation 
^ugiisi leaves some of amalgamation among Bedford, of a ne 


August 
false impressions. 

\r ‘ 

and 


ise mioressinnc v-r lVl ^ n new major institution within the 

nSrlv lGS n fe 0 r« d Xrln "J* t °, Rework. In 1973 there fhc land owned by the Roy a" Hollo- 

nearly 1 UU acres where there is still was active discussion of this, quen- wav Cnlleec. Plans alrcadv exist 

ched .’ hke s0 much university for- which coulf form the basis of a rapid 


development of this land to 
accommodate 4.00U students. The 
deans have inviteil reactions to this 
idea. It is not a proposal for a new 
university. 

One view of the multi- faculty Lon- 


nie nt. However, the idea that Royal ward planning, by the mounting 
Holloway - which has 1600 students financial difficulties from 1974 on- 
in the faculties of arts, music and wards. Wc told S win nert on-Dyer 
science - should become the nucleus I that we were interested in reviving 
of a new university (whether called the discussion; and his committee, as 

“The University of Windsor" or not) you say, suggested that the university ..... ... ..... IUB1U . IW 

has never been advocated or sup- court should investigate the possibif- don colleges is that each will be 
ported by the college or by me as ity of a consortium on Royal Hollo- driven to contend ruthlessly with the 
principal. “Windsor University" is way's land, and drew in (as Murray other ten to hang on to its resources, 
the brainchild of a leading academic had not) the name of Chelsea Col- its departments and its sites- a 
from another college of the univer- lege. psychology inimical to the federal 

sity. Royal Holloway does not deride So far, the court has made no ideals of London University, 

it, but it is not what we want. response. Perhaps the court is wait- Another view, which I firmly hold, is 
In our statements to the Swinner- ing for a reaction from the colleges that the five medium-sized colleges 
ton-Dyer Committee, we made it mentioned. Among us, this summer, should reinforce themselves by build- 
clear that the Royal Holloway Col- there there has been vigorous discus- ing on their collective strength and 
lege,, one of the oldest schools of the sion - at departmental level, as well agreeing on fundamental changes, 
university, has always been in prac- as among principals - of future col- made at speed, 
rice fully part of London and our laboration. The deans of the faculties Yours faithfuly, 
students and staff wish to remain so. at Royal Holloway have written to LIONEL BUTLER 
We reminded Swinnerton-Dyer that each of the deans at the other four The principal. Royal Holloway Col- 
the Murray Report on the Govern- colleges to suggest a radical regroup- lege. University of London. 


Classics debate 
Sir, - It was gratifying to read an 
account (THES, August 14) of the 
recent Greek and Roman conference 
at Oxford which focused on a debate 
within classics, rather than reinforc- 
ing the bland impression of the sub- 
ject often given by the media. How 
disappointing, then, to discover that 
beneath the surface of Paul Flather’s 
article lurked the image of classics as 
a quiet backwater, saved from 
stagnation only by the shock waves 
sent through it by the lone maverick 
figure of John Henderson. 

The questioning of assumptions 
which is credited ny your article io 
Dr Henderson alone is part of any 
living discipline, including classics; it 
is misleading to suggest that it has 
suddenly been sprung on an unwill- 
ing profession by a single iqember of 

it- 

However, it is certainly not clear 
from the account given precisely how 
John Henderson's approach to Latin 
literary criticism differs from other 
modern work in the field. Many of 
your readers must have been left 
baffled os to the issues that were at 
stake and can only have judged their 
importance by the violence of the 
reaction they aroused. What is dear- 
ly needed is an informed discussion 
of the questions Involved and of the 
impact over the last 20 years of 
structuralism and semiotics on classi- 
cal scholarship in general. Out of 
this Henderson might emerge as 
more than a clone of McCabe, and 
other intellectual debates within our 
far from stagnant discipline might 
gain a fairer nearing. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARY BEARD, 

Department of Classics, King's Col- 
lege, London. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, 
Department of Classics, University 
of Reading. 


Acta Divma 

Sir,' - May we inform classical 
scholars and Latinists generally, who 
once read Acta Divma (for 25 years, 
perhaps) that although its publication 
ceased some years ago, all our titles 
and modern aides to teaching Latin 
are still available? The Joint Associ- 
ation for. Classical Teachers (JACT) 
kindly listed every one of them in its 
recent bulletin, including comprehen- 
sive information and prices, which 
are also available from us upon re- 
quest. 

Acta Divma itself may be re- 
issued, after its unsurpassed success 
in the classical world. A selection of 
the earlier numbers would appear in 
book form. We should like schools 
and classical bodies to re-establish 
the use of this . educational tool. 
Yours faithfully. 

P. H. WEBSTT2R, ■ 

Director,. Centaur Books Limited, 
Marish Wharf, St Mary's Road, ; .. 
Middle Green* Slough, Berks., 


University function 

Sir, - I tried to understand Peter 
Scott’s long leading article on the 
function or universities but found it 
difficult. He seems to suggest, for 
example, that “discovery and codi- 
fication of knowledge” should take 
second place to the "cultivation of 
rationality". But does not the first of 
these in any case require and imply 
the second? And if we are to drop 
knowledge and take up rationality 
instead, what are we going to be 
rational about ? 

Let us not be afraid of stating that 
universities are about knowledge - 
both of the world of nature and the 
world of human culture. Their three- 
fold function is the maintenance and 
reassessment of existing knowledge 
(scholarsliip), its extension (research) 
and its transmission (teaching). The 
core of university teaching is the 
training of the next generation of 
scholars and researchers, since with- 


out this, knowledge will die. But the 
ultimate justification of universities is 
that, at least in the lone term, their 
knowledge becomes available to soci- 
ety at large. 

Many today seem to feel that 
much of our knowledge is uninterest- 
ing, useless or even harmful. Other 
critics may take the position that we 
cannot, in this country, take respon- 
sibility for the accumulated know- 
ledge of mankind (accumulating, it 
maybe said, at an embarrassingly 
high rate in,-, for example, the bio- 
logical sciences) and that the task 
should be left to more prosperous 
naliuns such as the United States or 
perhaps Saudi Arabia. Such views 
should be challenged. We might not 
win the argument but we would at 
least be arguing about the real 
issues. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. R. S. FINCHAM, 

Institute of Animal Genetics, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


The future of 
fusion power 

Sir, - The highly interesting article 
by Robin McKie, “What future for 
fusion power?" (THES, August 14) 
refers to the obvious problems about 
safety margins and possible pollution 
that may force a decision against fast 
reactors, and to the almost aslro- 
inoinically high capital investments as 
jwell os (he Tong lead in the case of 
fusion technology applications. 

"The article also says that wave and 
solar energy will certainly not fill the 
gap between the world's energy re- 
quirements and its ability to provide 
power, while natural sources such as 
oil and coal are in finite supply. 

However, the article does not 
refer to the potential of short, 
medium and long-term energy con- 
servation measures to reduce the 
energy wastage still prevailing in in- 
dustry, transport and private con- 
sumption today, an inheritance of 
the pre-1973 period when energy 
costs were extremely low. Energy 
conservation resulting in a lower 
energy concent and balance per unit 
of produced goods as well as in 
transport and other uses, together 
with the utilization of biomuss could 
achieve a very high substitution of 
fossil fuels, particularly of oil, result- 
ing in pushing the date of “finite" 
supply of oil and coal far into the 
twenty-first century. 

An important point is that energy 
conservation and the substitution of 
oil by biomass does not require such 
large investments as in the case of 
fusion and fission. 

The decisive point in evaluation of 
energy problems is the recognition of 
the solution to be sought not in a 
single pRnacea but in a number of 
components - factors, some of them 
representing a bigger and some of 
them smaller but still important, 
shares of the total. 

A £ consists of lQUp and the sum 
of lOOp. equals one £. 

Yours faithfully. 

V. M. WOLPERT, 

Wolpert & Jones (Studies) Ltd., 

24 St John's Road, London N.W.ll. 


Urban violence 

Sir, - l was interested to see your 
item, “SSRC calls riot conference" 
(THES, August 28) and it occurred 
to me that your readers may be 
interested to learn that the Urban 
Sociology Study Group of the British 
Sociological Association is holding a 
meeting on "Violence and the Gty" 
at Manchester University on October 
24. We hope to devote further meet- 
ings to the study of various aspects 
of urban violence during the forth- 
coming academic year. 

Unlike the SSRC conference, the 

K ’s meeting was arranged well. 

* the recent riots. It was evi- 
dent to anyone thinking seriously 


SERC awards . ; 

Sir, - Readers may have noted with 
interest and perhaps a degree of 
irony, your report by Mr McKie, 
that Salford and Bradford are among 
the six. universities that have recently 
received substantial awards from the 
SERC for the establishment of digi- 
tal laboratories (THES, August- 14). 
Large grants of this nature are by no 
means singular events. At Salford, 
for example, this latest award contri- 
butes to. a total ot some £500,000 of 
research-funding for developments in 
digital applications to control and 
instrumentation which has been 
raised by a single group of workers 


about these matters that urban ten- 
sions were likely to become acute in 
an age of unprecedented mass youth 
unemployment. 

It is also evident that (he current 
strategy of the UGC and the DES in 
attacking the social sciences is a dis- 
astrous mistake and that there is a 
particular need for the continued ex- 
pansion of urban studies. After all, it 
is pointless to produce engineers, 
technologists and scientists to serve a 
society whose cities are going up in 
flames about them. 

Yours faithfully, 

FAITH ELLIOT, 

Senior lecturer in socioldgy. Coven- 
try (Lanchester) Polytechnic. 

from external spuirces : since January 
of (Ills Vdar. T have no doubt lhat 
this performance will be mirroied in 
the other "technological universities" 
which were recently singled out for 
special attention by the UGC. 

Your report that 50 applications 
were made from university depart- 
ments and six grants were awarded 
indicates a technological excellence 
which ode - hopes that the UGC 
would note and would look for an 
early opportunity to review their re- 
cent decisions. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. PARKER, 

Pro vice-ohaucellor, Salford Uni- 
versity. ‘ 


T pipes ter doIv mendation of Q.T.S. 
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Education. Tne - BSc awftrd alqne Assistant registrars for education and. 
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University novels 

Sir, - John Schellenberger’s article 
on u ni versi ty novels , Life After 
Lucky Jim, was interesting and en- 
joyable. F published an essay on this 
topic myself, in Ttventieth Century 
in 1964, and I can testify that the 
field is a surprisingly rich one. May. I 
therefore take this opportunity to 
recommend three novels that Mr 
Schellenberger left out of considera- 
tion? Autumn for Heroes (I960) by 
Peter Ferguson showed, among other 
things, a girl questioning her conven- 
tional arts course - “all the irrelevant 
muck that keeps an establishment of 
inspirationless deadbeats in the 
money”. Keith Walker's Running on 
the Spot (1959) looked at the uni- 
versity establishment from the point 
of view of the final-year student who 
is in danger of being thrown out 
because he hands in “his half-length 
coffee-stained essays a week' late”. 
And Veronica Hull, in The Monkey 
Puzzle (L958), characterised .the 
any of Finals - “Remembering 
tfiat cold was more stimulating than 
heat, she wore a summer dress next 
day, and shivered so much that she 
could think of nothing but how cold 
she was". 


Perhaps because of their predomi- 
nantly negative tone - far more stu- 
dent-centred than Lucky Jim - none 
of these hovels were as successful as 
they deserved to be at the time of 
publication. Yet they handled very 
enterprisingly certain aspects of hu- 
man behaviour thought then to be 
abnormal. Their way of doing this 
can now be seen to bave anticipated 
histprinns like Michel Foucault and 
psychiatrists like Goffrnan and Szasz. 
This is all the more reason to hope 
that some -enterprising .publisher will 
ceniemplate their reissue. 

Yours faithfully, . 

PHUJP HOfiSBAUM 
Reader in English Literature, 
University of Qlasgpw. 


